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SOUTH AMERICA 


by RONALD A. McEACHERN 


Slaten world of freemen the past three 

years has been contracting and _ its 
highways perilous’ Very naturally minds 
and hearts have turned to closer explora- 
tion of their narrowing world 

Very natural object of this new interest 
and concern is the vast, richly endowed, 
enigmatic continent of South America 

What, in fact, are the relationships 
between Canada and the southern con- 
tinent 

First of all, and particularly at this 
time, they are sentimental Canada, along 
with the Lnited States, has been swept up 
in the prairie fire of emotion that somehow 
South Americans are long neglected bro- 
thers; that Carmen Miranda and her 
friends would make nice sisters 

The start of the Good Neighbour 
movement was coincident with Mr. Hitler's 
rise to power in Germany That long ago 
Washington foresaw the need for friends 
below the equator 

Despite the general enthusiasm about 
South America, despite the subconscious 
feeling of guilt that we have ignored 
neighbours too long, there is too seldom a 
temperate and accurate measurement of 
what this neighbourliness is really going 
to accomplish 

Just because America forms part of 
both our names proves no inherent relation- 
ship. And on that point the most striking 
evidence is Eugene Staleys article in 
Foreign Affairs last year. Taking Madison, 
Wisconsin, as a geographical starting point, 
he points out that it is farther from Madison 
to Buenos Aires in a direct line (great 
circle distance) than from Madison to 
Benghazi. Ankara is about as far away as 
Buenos Aires.) No capital in Europe. 
including Moscow, is as far away as Rio 
de Janeiro; that, by actually travelled 
routes, the continent of Europe is relatively 
closer to North America than the con- 
tinent of South America’ Gibraltar is 
closer to Madison than the capital of 
Bolivia, and closer than any major city 
in Brazil or any place at all in Argentina 
Chile, Paraguay or Uruguay 

If the Nazis were to capture the 
British naval base at Scapa Flow in 
Scotland, they would be closer to Madison 
than if they were established at Lima, 
Peru 

Mr. Staley goes on to point out that 
the elementary school picture of hemis- 
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pheres has no objective existence in nature 
whatsoever; that land masses imply no 
inherent unity; that because of the still 
unparalleled economy of the ocean vessel, 
the economic distance across water is less 
for an equal number of miles than across 
land 

Mr. Staley 's point of view and mileage 
figures are helpful, at least psychologically, 
in getting the southern continent into 
focus. But there are distinct factors 
which give the continent of South America 
particular importance to-day 

That our world is narrowing because of 
the sweep of Axis hordes | have already 
mentioned 

Of much more lasting significance is 
the fact that our world is narrowing in the 
physical sense 

For travellers the trip from, say 
Montreal to Buenos Aires, has been cut 
from 23 days by steamer to 5 days by 
giant airliner 

Radio carries entertainment and news 
instantaneously between American neigh- 
bours of both continents. Hollywood mo- 
tion pictures are appearing in lavish South 
American theatres as soon as in North 
America’ The styles, the manners, the 
habits of life, the social codes which they 
exemplify may not ‘improve the vast South 
American theatre-going public, but they 
do bring these continents closer together 

Nearly all the automobiles in South 
America are exactly like our own. So are 
the typewriters, electric irons, coffee pots, 
ploughs, binders, tractors. A mutuality of 
interest comes from the use of identical 
tools 

South American government, generally, 
has at long last worked out a modus 
operandi, and stability, in our interpretation, 
is not the word for it perhaps. But it is 
stability of the type prevailing in pre-war 
France, though, on the whole, much higher 
in degree 

But the most important single factor 
is where South America to-day stands 
economically 

Though very old in most respects 
older than North America in many—South 
America is economically young. She in- 
herited much dilapidated social and eco- 
nomic machinery from colonial days. The 
men who led their countries in throwing 
off the European yoke too often rewarded 
themselves with the privileges of the 
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aristocrats they dislodged; too often they 
were blind to their countrys needs; very 
slow to foment its economic development 

But South America’s economic growth 
has been a roaring tide since the I&&80's 
Cut off from European markets in the 
1914-18 war, South America found that 
new uses had to be found at home for her 
products; new industries developed at 
home to supply her own needs; old lines 
of trade, so largely with Europe, had to 
be superseded by new lines to her sister 
America 

The great depression provided the 
development of domestic industry with 
another impulse. This war is giving it 
another 

While this southern continent is made 
up of ten different republics, widely separ- 
ated in climate, race, economy and stage 
of development, here are a few general 
observations about South America which 
can properly be made 

The continent is basically agricultural 
[The great majority of its people live by 
agriculture and the continent s agricultural 
exports far exceed all others 

Mining is the next largest enterprise 
the largest output being base metals 
now very helpful in our war effort and 
very largely operated by American capital 
and management. Petroleum likewise is 
a big item in export trade 

South America is a boundless resource 
of a long range of raw materials, but 
terrain and geography are often unfriendly 
widely separating the source of some 
industrially related raw materials (eg 
coal and iron) 

South American countries have and 
do suffer from the fact that most of them 
depend so largely on one or two basic 
commodities, and most of them are com- 
modities for which world market prices 
normally fluctuate widely 

Development of domestic industry has 
suffered in the past from political disorders 
Io some degree it suffers now from the 
intense nationalism in many countries 
which is manifested in capricious regula- 
tion and taxation of foreign-owned enter- 
prises 

In other manifestations nationalism has 
tried to foster economic development with 
high import tariffs, export and import 
controls, the grant of monopolies or 
government operation of monopolies 

Generally, development of South Amer- 
ica has suffered—to North American eyes 

in a different scale of values and in the 


generally low average energy and health of 
its inhabitants 

Old traditions made law, the army and 
politics the polite career for the man of 
polite background Business still often 
suffers from the competition of these pro- 
fessions for outstanding personalities 

Old traditions, plus political disorders 
made land the almost universal medium 
for the investment of wealth Surplus 
wealth was usually exported to Europe 
Willingness to invest in local enterprise 
has grown very slowly 

E-ducational facilities in many of the 
republics read very well on paper and 
official intentions generally are admirable 
but millions of South Americans are still 
in reality deprived of educational facilities 

But perhaps the most important single 
fact about South America is its relatively 
small effective population. Out of that 
fact come many of the other facts which 
explain South Americas relationship with 
the rest of the world and especially with 
North America 

| use the expression ‘effective popula- 
tion in this sense: the number of people 
who have enough wants and enough means 
of expressing those wants to “count in 
their continent s economic life 

The population of continental South 
America is estimated at something under 
100 millions. Any such figure for South 
America can only be a rough estimate 
The taking of a census is an infrequent 
novelty in some states, while in others 
figures almost half a century old are still 
being used. Accurate count of the dwellers 
deep in the hinterland is virtually impos- 
sible 

But of that less than 100 millions there 
are probably some 25 to 30 millions who 
are sufficiently close to the main centres of 
community life. who have a sufficiently 
complex standard of living to involve them 
in buying and selling anything; to bring 
them regularly into the market, even for 
such elemental things as a pair of shoes 
or sandals once or twice a year, or for 
pills every month or so 

This matter of “effective population 
is vital in focusing on the picture of South 
American economic development; of South 
\merican political activity; for assessing 
the actual and the potential importance ot 
the South American continent to North 
America 

And remember that this effective popu- 
lation is divided up among ten republics 
In Paraguay, for example, you have a 
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State set up with the accoutrements of 
sovereignty ; all the pomp and circumstance 
of independence; with central and some 
rather embryonic local government, defence 
forces, diplomatic services and all the rest 
All that machinery of government is 
supported and paid for by a total popula- 
tion of some 1,000,000; an economically 
effective population of perhaps 50,000 

[hat, of course, is the extreme case 
Great countries like Brazil, Chile, Peru 
or the Argentine have a very much broader 
human base for their state structures 

The relative smallness of the effective 
population is an important aspect of the 
fact that there is not yet much true 
democracy in South American govern- 
ments democracy as understood by 
most Canadians 

With very sizeable portions of their 
population economically marginal or sub- 
marginal, South Americans have not found 
that strict democratic forms are a practic- 
able or a logical way of carrying on govern- 
ment. In fact, they found that the highly 
idealistic and enthusiastically libertarian 
constitutions which they fought for and 
gave themselves during the nineteenth 
century were impracticable — like a dinner 
jacket under a serape 

And if real democracy were impractic- 
able, it was also in slight demand Rel- 


atively small effective population means 
that the politically energetic population 


is still very much smaller 

The nature and course of South Amer- 
ican economic development stems both 
from the aristocratic traditions of colonial 
days and from the smallness of the effective 
population in themselves, interrelated 

The disparity in wealth, power and 
communal experience between the well- 
placed few and the poorly-placed many 
meant inevitably, in the expansionist days 
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the further concentration of and 
wealth 

Those with land and possessions got 
more land and more possessions—and more 
begot more’ The result was vast estates 
of tens of thousands of acres with the many 


power 


working for the few. The “farm” house 
often became a 50-room castle, filled with 
Parisian furniture, the “farmer often 


spending much of his time abroad or in 
a great house in his republic s capital 

Thus development of local industry 
and economic maturity was delayed. The 
main markets were abroad and proprietors, 
for reasons of trade, taste and prejudice 
preferred to buy abroad 

To-day South America generally is on 
a crusade to encourage the independent 
proprietor. Some of the vast estates are 
being broken up, are coming on to the 
market or are being made available to 
“small men’ through government auspices 
So far, however, proprietor farmers are 
not great in numbers and in many cases 
are very, very distant cousins economically 
and socially from the Canadian farmer 

Glimpse over a few of the basic facts 
about the various South American re- 
publics | take them in the order as | 
visited them and flew over them 


COLUMBIA Population (est.) 9 mil- 
lion Area 450,000 square miles, con- 
siderably larger than Ontario People are 
about 20 per cent white. Capital is Bogota 
dark and dignified old city, high in the 


mountains. Colombia is cursed and blessed 
by geography. Its coastal areas are largely 
jungle Its interior is sliced by three great 
mountain ranges [his violent terrain 
makes transport development for full 
exploitation extremely difficult. Railroads 


fabulously expensive 
Probably unique in 


and highways are 
or almost impossible 


Woo! is one of the 
valuable exports ship- 
ped through the port 
of Montevideo. A 
prize-winning Uruquay- 

an sheep 
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Plaza de Bolivar, Bogota — capital of Colombia 
all the world are the aerial freightways 
These are cable cars which swing from 
peak to peak, high over the deep, rich 
valleys, carrying the magnificent variegated 
produce of the interior to some transport 
outpost whence they can be carried to 
markets of the world 


But Colombia is also blessed by geog- 
raphy. Almost on top of the equator, her 
fertile mountain sides, stretching high into 
the sky, Colombia somewhere has climate 


that is most favourable for growing an 
extraordinarily wide variety of produce 

Her main exports are coffee and petro- 
leum. important single factor in 
the further development of Colombia is 
the aeroplane. 


ECLADOR: Population (est.) 2.9 mil- 
lion, the people about 10 per cent white, 
38 per cent Indian; 50 per cent Mestizo 
Capital is Quito, one of the highest capitals 
in the world, where the noon-day sun nips 
like champagne and the air is always cool 
and fresh as in the middle of the ocean 

Geography has been rather kind to 
t:cuador. In parts of the interior, farms 
with a wide variety of produce rise up the 
mountain-sides, picturesque and abundant 
And very important is the Guayas River, 
tricky but navigable, which stretches far 
into the interior, a great highway to the 
markets of the world. Main export pro- 
ducts are cocoa and petroleum 


BOLI\ LA: Inland, off the international 
airlineways, is Bolivia with an estimated 
35 million people, about 90 per cent 
Indian. Tin is Bolivias life’) How long 
the world will highly regard and much 
want tin is a question on which Bolivia 
desperately depends. The rapidly increas- 
ing development of other metals, alloys 
and plastics, plus the diversion to other 
materials induced by war, makes a prospect 
disturbing to all Bolivians 

PERL: Ancient land of the Incas, 
Peru has a total population estimated at 


A close view of a section of Buenaventura showing 
methods of loading coffee aboard ship. 
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Loading tin at Patino Mines, 


around 6,500,000, with about half full- 
blooded Indians, one-third mixed, the 
rest of European extraction. Its size is 
less than that of Quebec Province 

Its coastal plain, serrated by fertile 
valleys, provides for a great cotton, coffee 
and sugar crop, and about nine-tenths of 
the population is dependent on some form 
of agriculture About one-half the coun- 
try s agricultural production is from ir- 
rigated land 

Petroleum is Peru's chief mineral prod- 
uct, its exploitation almost entirely in 
the hands of the International Petroleum 
Company, Limited. Copper, developed by 
\merican capital, is now making a vital 
contribution to United States industry 


Bolivia 


CHILE: strange and wondertul 
parsnip-shaped country, Chile, has a popu- 
lation of perhaps 4.5 millions and though 
it stretches 2,000 miles from the blaring 
tropics to the chill fog of the Antarctic, 
its total area is 297,000 square miles, a 
little larger than Alberta 

Cut Chile laterally into three segments 
and the top segment is an arid, almost 
useless desert: the middle segment is 
striped with mountain torrents running to 
the sea, creating thousands of lush, very 
fertile valleys; the bottom segment is 
pastoral, a land of decreasing attractions 
and fertility till it loses itself in the Straits 
of Magellan 

Chile has been favoured in its racial 
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Partial view of Lima, Peru 


characteristics Its women are the most 
beautiful of the southern continent Its 
people are relatively (for South America) 
high in energy. Its copper mines and its 
nitrates have given it riches and have 
attracted enterprising British, American 
and German interests. And if many div- 
idends have been exported outside the 
country, a good deal of this wealth sticks 

t-conomically, Chile's position to-day 
is not altogether happy. Modern chem- 
istry has found synthetics to replace Chile s 
fabulous fertilizer riches 

Chile has been one of the social legisla- 
tion laboratories of all South America 
Various governments started or 
provided some social scheme for most 
imaginable human needs or exigencies 
Some schemes which remain work in 
practice much less well than others. Cur- 
rently, government funds are actively 
engaged in industrial development of the 
republic and in breaking up the great 
agricultural estates so as to make more 
Chileans farmer-proprietors 


ARGENTINE: The Argentine, most 
highly developed of the southern republics 
and most highly favoured, has a very 
homogeneous populationof some | 3,000,000, 
and Argentinos take great pride in the fact 
that they are almost entirely white; that 


In the foreground may be seen the Palace of Government and the Basilica 


there is little admixture with Indians 
virtually none with negroes Its land area 
is 1,078,000 square miles, or about the size 
of Ontario and Quebec combined 

Its climate gives the greater part of 
the republic an almost continuous growing 
season its terrain is a vast, accessible, easil 
worked plain 

Where the Argentine is broad, there is the 
great natural highway of the La Plata 
River stretching far into an interior rich 
in wheat and animal products; where the 
Argentine is narrow, there is everywhere 
ready access to the sea 

World economic importance of the 
Argentine goes back hardly half a century 
Incomparably blessed in climate and ter- 
rain for the production of cattle, the 
Argentine wealth did not begin to flow 
until the development of refrigeration 
which made overseas shipment of fresh 
meat practicable. Then, the world became 
aware of this pastoral “gold mine , and 
the astonishing Argentine fortunes began 
to flow 

In beef, the Argentine is likely long 
to retain leadership in world markets 
Grazing cattle outdoors the year round on 
lush grass constantly renewed makes qual- 
ity beef production possible at a price no 
other country has yet equalled Very 
too, is the fact that the Argen- 


important 


Santiago, lying in the flower-decked central valley of 

Chile and surrounded by snow-clad mountains, is the 

only capital city in the Americas with an Acropolis or 
Hi!l Fortress in its very heart 


tine farmer long since had the enterprise, 
the vision and the capital to spend the 
money required to create very high quality 
herds Beef commonly served at Argentino 
tables is of a quality and succulence that 
makes the Canadian wonder what kind 
of an animal produced the stuff he has 
been eating at home all these years 

An equally large share of Argentine 
export wealth depends on wheat, flaxseed 
and corn 

The first Great War was the great 
expansion period in Argentine wealth and 
economic development. With supplies cut 
off from Europe, Argentine industry got 
its start. Now, another war, another 
blockade of European sources, is giving 
a second major impetus to development of 
Argentine industry. As in Canada much 
of this gets its capital and inspiration from 
American enterprise 


URUGUAY: Most thickly populated 
most truly democratic republic of the 
southern continent, Uruguay has a popu- 
lation of about 2,100,000 and in area 
72,000 square miles which is 50 per cent 
larger than all three of our Maritime 
Provinces. Its population is nine-tenths 
of European extraction. Live-stock raising 
is the dominant industry, but agriculture 
has been increasing in recent years 


PARAGUAY. Paraguay, another of 
the poor inland republics, has a population 
of about 1,000,000, its people largely Indian 
and Mestizo Her male population slaugh- 
tered time after time in wars of incredible 
bloodiness, this is a little world of intense 
nationalism, a buffer state in which Argen- 
tine interest is intense and _ increasing 
against Brazil 


BRAZIL: Brazil, the worlds fourth 


largest country (after Russia, Canada 


Natural Chilean ni- 

trate being loaded 

on to vessel from 
lighters 


and China) has a population of some 
44 000 000 

Fabulously blessed in variety of prod- 
ucts and with raw materials, most of 
them yet undeveloped, Brazil has been the 
object of the most unalloyed as well as 
sometimes untempered adoration any coun- 
try in the world has ever enjoyed. Its raw 
material riches are very great and very 
wonderful, but until man brings in his 
machinery to develop raw materials at a 
profit, raw materials and possibilities in 
themselves are nothing more than pleasant 
dreams 

In possibilities Brazil is unique in all 
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Through Guayaquil, the chief port of Ecuador, flows the commerce of the country. The waterfront, with its 
modern streets and parkways, contrasts with the surrounding primitive mountain trails. 


the world. In South America, it is unique 
also in race and language Mlany North 
\mericans, ambitious for a South American 
career or travel, spend months learning 
Spanish, forgetting that this great country 
speaks Portuguese—which also has to be 
learned. Racially, Brazil is a fairly even 
mixture of Negro, Indian and European 
Colour consciousness is probably less here 
than anywhere else in the world and only 
some long and invariably careful Brazilian 
families make claim to pure whiteness 
Industrial development has reached an 
advanced stage especially at centres like 
San Paulo the commercial centre (Rio de 
Janeiro, the capital, is the play centre) 
United States funds are now playing an 
important economic as well as diplomatic 
role in further speeding Brazilian industry 


VENEZUELA: Venezuela, so far en- 
riched by its petroleum, and long horribly 
looted by the rapacity of Dictator Gomez 
and his vast family, has a population of 
some 3.5 million, mostly Mestizo 

While its location on the Caribbean prom- 
ises it certain trade advantages in relation to 
the United States, an economy based on 
inevitably declining reserves of petroleum 
is not a happy one 
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What is Canada's real interest in this 
fabulous continent 

Actual defence of our hemisphere is, 
for the first time, a real problem The 
United States and Canada are now pos- 
itively committed to undertaking the de- 
fence of everybody and everything in these 
two continents and their complimentary 
islands. Because of the new mobility of 
warfare, old yardsticks of vital defence 
areas are invalid. Because of wars present 
gravity and range, every acre of territory 
anywhere in the globe where we can set 
our feet and hold them firmly, serves our 
cause 

[hat factor, plus the interest of free 
peoples everywhere in escaping the Nazi 
yoke, gives these two continents a very 
practical as well as spiritual mutuality of 
interest 

What are Canadas economic bonds 
with South America ” 

Canadas trade with South America 
in the last year for which such statistics 
are available in wartime (1940) was $27 
millions, or about 2.5 per cent of our total 
external trade. That figure was 51 per 
cent higher than in 1938 because of the 
sweeping changes in world trade resulting 
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from war and the dislocation of Europe 
Here is the outline picture of our trade 
with continental South America 
\ sold 
Newsprint 9 millions 
Rubber tires l 
Sewing machines | 
Chemicals | 
Farm implements l 
] 


Potatoes 


Dried cod 00.000 


We bought 


7 millions 


Petroleum 
Sugar 

Coffee 

Hides 

Maize 

Flaxseed 

Wool 

Canned meat 


~ 


Ihe other $10 millions odd of our 
exports was made up of a very wide 
variety, mainly of manufactured goods 

| have already pointed out that our 
exports to Latin America in 1940 were 5] 
per cent higher than in the good business year 
of 1938 But the increase in our newsprint 
sales alone accounted for 86 per cent of 
the increase, (the reason of course being 
the collapse of Scandinavian pulp and 
newsprint supply) 

Foreign trade figures are a wartime 
secret, but our business with South America 
has undoubtedly increased enormously in 
the past few years 

South America is clamouring for much 
more of what we have to sell. But trade 


SOUTH AMERICA AND CANADA 


is strictly limited by the fairly general 
poverty of South American republics in 
foreign exchange, by the very awkward 
shipping situation between our ports and 
theirs, and by the shortage of ships, but 
above all by our own concentration on war 
production. The type of commodity that 
Latin America most wants from us is 
precisely the kind of stuff in which we 
ourselves are short for full war production 

What are the possibilities for the creation 
of substantial trade in more normal times ? 

The trade treaties arranged by last 
years mission of the Hon James 
Mackinnon and his deputy Dana Wilgress, 
now Canadas representative to Russia, 
are extremely important in laying sound 
foundations for growth. These trade trea- 
ties make possible some trade now and 
more trade in the future They put 
Canada, in her own right, on a favourable 
basis for doing business in this part of 
the world) But as at the present time, 
they are just as important for their political 
effects as for their economic effects 

Certainly Canada can increase her trade 
with South America Aggressive  sales- 
manship, enterprise, imagination and in- 
genuity will be, in individual cases, well 
rewarded 

But so long as Canada is what it is 
and South America as a whole is what it 
is—and so long as the United States is 
what it is—there would seem to be pretty 
definite limitation to the economic bonds 
to which we can aspire 

l-conomically, South America is just 


A part of the airport of Rio de Janeiro facing the traditional! Ilha Fiscal (Fiscal Island) 
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entering the twentieth century It is just 
now developing a sizeable and sturdy 


industrial life of its own. But | doubt very 
much if South America is going to follow 
a pattern of development which bears much 
resemblance to development on our con- 
tinent during the past 40 years 

Many are looking forward after the 
war to a great expansionist era in which 
North American industry and mass pro- 
duction genius will be very busy developing 
India, China, Africa or the less developed 
parts of South America. They envisage 
an era in which we of this continent will 
successfully enmesh these other tens of 
millions in a conviction of need for motor 
cars, bathtubs, refrigerators, toothpaste, 
canned foods or holiday travel 

How well can we sell the conviction of 
need for such commodities ? Can we, for 
instance, successfully missionize millions 
of South Americans into a belief that own- 
ing a motor car is a good trade for a year 
of siestas and leisurely business activity; 
that patent breakfast foods, vacuum clean- 
ers or other domestic machinery is more 
desirable than a staff of half a dozen 
servants ? 

By far the most important considera- 
tion in exploring future possibilities of the 
two American continents is this: What is 
going to be the temper and aspiration of 
the American people? What is going to 
be Washington's policy ” 

In the past few years, Washington has 
moved fast and far in its new and intensive 
policy of political, economic, and cultural 
penetration of South America 

In the political field, there is the United 
States undertaking to defend South America 
against aggression. This has been im- 
plemented by the building of the Atlantic 
bases, by establishing air fields on the 
hump of Brazil and in Ecuador and sending 
an expeditionary force there to protect them 

Very significant too has been Washing- 
ton's pressure on South American countries 
to ground Axis-owned airlines, to black-list 
South American firms found to have been 
trading with the enemy; by her pressure 
open and secret—on southern governments 
to smash up Nazi fifth column and spy 
rings 

At the Rio de Janeiro conference, the 
hegemony of the United States was in fact 
declared over everything south of the 
Canadian boundary 

Washington's economic penetration of 
South America is far advanced and has 
been materially aided by the war 
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markets 
threw South America right into Washing- 


The collapse of European 
tons arms. They had to find new markets 
for their goods, new sources for their sup- 
plies. For years Washington has _ been 
anxious to lend money to South America 
for needs of government finances, also for 
development of trade and of local industry 
Much less publicized has been intensive 
work in other fields) United States agri- 
cultural experts have been investigating 
new and better crop possibilities in several 
South American countries. United States 
officials have been fomenting industrial 
development by organizing local groups of 
businessmen, directing their attention to 
new industrial and economic opportunities 
for their area, and offering to provide some 
of the capital 

But the Latin-American businessman 
has no illusions whatever about business 
being just plain business. In saying this 
| am making no unfriendly or critical 
imputations. | am simply suggesting that 
the South American seldom confuses the 
reason he works by introducing extra- 
neous but not unfamiliar claims such as 
that he works for the love of it or for 
service or for some other moral reason 
The Latin American does not decorate his 
reasons for working, because he generally 
knows how to get intense enjoyment out 
of not working 

The development of closer trade rela- 
tions between the United States and South 
America is little easier than it is for us 
South America is basically agricultural 
So is the United States. Both spread over 
a wide range of temperature 


There are some things that South 
America offers in vital raw materials, 
especially in wartime. Rubber, copper, 


tungsten, tin, vegetable oils, manila hemp, 
kapok, cinconcha bark and others. Hence, 
at least in its potential, South America is 
in some important aspects complementary 
to the United States 

The fact, then, that in most respects 
the economies of South America and the 
United States are competitive, is no longer 
as significant as it once was. What the 
United States wants out of trade now is 
security, continued security. Trade is for 
politics, not for profits. And I suspect that 
this policy is likely to continue for at 
least some time after the war 

But behind superficial similarities and 
new companionable impulses, deep-rooted 
differences still lie between the two con- 
tinents 
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Buenos Aires, the capital and chief port of Argentina, is a beautiful city containing over 100 parks. 


Shown 


here is the Avenida de Mayo, most important business street, which is 120 feet wide, extending from Plaza 
Mayo to the Palacio del Congresso, for about a mile. 


The middle class of South America is 
in most places small; in some _ places 
embryonic It is growing, but slowly 
One basic fact that affects almost every 
other political or economic fact is that 
South America is made up of the rich and 
the poor 

Another basic difference is the different 
tradition with respect to women In 
South America generally womans place is 
in the home, a girl s training a preparation 
for marriage Brazil has moved very much 
further than any other South American 
country in developing a North American 
attitude about women 

| have said little specifically about 
Canadian relations with South America; 
little about our economic opportunities 
there. For this reason: the whole course 
of relationships between these two con- 
tinents seems inevitably to depend on the 
United States’) Americas entry into the 
war is the most significant thing that has 
happened the South American republics 
since the days of the conquistadores or the 
wars of liberation 

For America s declaration of war marked 


the end of her long escapist phase of 
isolationism. Very evident in the United 
States now is an angry affirmation that in 
the affairs of this globe, the United States 
hereafter is going to take a part—and when 
the United States takes a part it is usually 
a sizeable and dramatic one 


Because of the new American mood, it 
now seems inevitable that the United 
States is entering upon a new expansionist 
phase; a new period of something like 
that which used to be called imperialism 
In that policy, the United States has 
already advanced far in South America. 

The relationship of Canada with the 
United States is as intimate as sun and 
growth, water and wetness. In that rela- 
tionship lies the answer to our future 
relations with South America 


Imperialism may not be a good name 
for this new American phase, perhaps it 
will be bigger and better imperialism. Per- 
haps it will continue to be called the good 
neighbour policy. In either case, there 
are benefits in it for South America, the 
United States and for us 
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and Lulea 


LAPLAND 


by E. M. HINDS 


FOREWORD: Lapland is the arctic region of 
Northern Europe stretching from the north-west 
coast of Norway, including the Kola peninsula, 
to the White Sea in Russia. The people call them- 
selves ‘“Samelats’’, and, like the Finns and Slavs, 
originate from successive migrations out of 
Mongolia. They were driven to the northern 
margins of the Eurasian continent, and hence 
remained isolated huntsmen and _ fishermen 
through the centuries. 

The Norse conquerors of the ninth century, 
the Karelian, and the Russian conquerors of the 
eleventh century of Novgorod, then the Swedish 
dominators of the sixteenth century have vastly 
influenced the racial characteristics and the cultural 
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Falls of this type provide the electricity used to operate the railways like that one built in 1902 between Narvik 
important iron ore exporting ports 


heritage of the Lapps. The Swedes and Russians 
forced on them their respective religious creeds, 
Lutheranism and Greek Orthodoxism. The popu- 
ation has since been gradually declining as a 
result of absorption by the neighbouring national 
cultures — Sweden, Norway, Finland, and Russia. 

The Swedish portion of Lapland, with which 
the following article deals, is essentially a deeply 
eroded mountain plateau of ancient worn-down 
Archaean rocks, presenting the usual character- 
istics of this type of land formation — bold head- 
lands and fjords, valleys deeply grooved by pre- 
vious glacial action; in western Sweden rises the 
Scandinavian mountain ridge with peaks that 
are snow-covered all year round in the north, 
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General view of the camp showing fish larder partly under water. 


while in eastern Sweden lie thousands of lakes and 
rivers and swamps that are akin to our own 
Canadian northlands — the Laurentian Shield, an 
eroded plateau. 

Although more than half of Lapland is within 
the arctic circle, the Gulf Stream which flows off 
the coast of Norway to Spitsbergen keeps northern 
ports like Vardo open throughout the year. The 
climate, however, is arctic, temperatures being 
low all year. At Karesuando there are only five 
months with an average above freezing point. 

The short summers, of which the hottest month 
is August, favour the growth of various grasses, 
stunted trees, and an abundance of edible berries 
and flowers. In the northern parts unbroken 
daylight in summer and darkness in winter last 
from two to three months each. 

This climate does not permit of agricultural 
development; therefore, the reindeer, as the only 
domestic animal, is the chief source of food, 
clothing, and transportation for the nomadic 
Lapps. Lapland, however, possesses great wealth 
in its minerals — copper and gold deposits, and 
iron reserves in Norrland which are among the 
most extensive in the world. Development of 
these resources by the Swedish people during the 
present century has made the foodstuffs, clothing 
and furnishing of the modern world available to 
the Lapps. This civilizing process has progres- 
sively encouraged the gradual absorption by the 
Lapps of the cultures of the surrounding civilized 
nations. 


HEN war broke out in September, 1939 
| was staying in a summer camp of 


nomadic Lapps. Since making friends 
with these people four years previously, | 
had returned to them, alone, every summer 
Lapland had always seemed the one spot 
in Europe where one might find a spirit 
of true peace. Yet, had | but recognized 
the signs, | should have known in the 
summer of 1939 that the war devil was 
already edging its way into Lapland 

With the beginning of the armament 
race in Europe the demand for Lapland’s 
iron ore increased to such an extent that 
extra electric power became a necessity 
Thus, in order to have reserves, a big dam 
was enlarged and the level of the lake 
beside which my friends camp in summer 
rose about twelve feet in 1939, and nine 
feet more in 1940. The mines are well 
over a hundred miles distant from the 
camp 

Of the 30,000 Lapps living in those 
parts of Russia, Finland, Sweden and 
Norway which are known as Lapland, only 
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hast. the have learnt the use of windows, but schoo! buildings keep to 
the traditional style 


about 7.000 are truly nomadic: and these 
are to be found in Sweden and Norway 
where the mountainous nature of the 
country has hindered the advance of 
immigrants 

Until the discovery of iron in Lapland 
the Lapps were practically the only 
inhabitants of this vast arctic region. But 
the opening ol the mines, and the construc- 
tion of the railway between Lulea and 
Narvik in 1902, led to a great influx of 
new settlers and to the building of towns 
near the track One of the largest towns 
is Kiruna with a population of over 11,000 

lhe separation of Norway from Sweden 
in 1905, together with the development of 
the flatter parts of Lapland led to disputes 
about grazing-grounds for reindeer. [hese 
hecame so serious that in 1919 a conven- 
tion was held to put an end to the matter 
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The terms of the agreement were such that 
there ensued a shortage of summer grazing- 
grounds: thus many of the Karesuando 
Lapps who had been in the habit of 
wandering from Finland, through Sweden 
to Norway and back again during the 
course of the year, now moved to definite 
regions south-west of Karesuando 


Swedish Lapland was divided into tour- 
teen areas, each being a long strip of coun- 
try from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred miles long and about thirty miles 
wide. The nomad Lapps are now required 
to graze their reindeer within their specified 
district 

There are numerous tribes of Lapps 
each having its own distinctive costume 
and its own language There are such 
diversities between the dialects that Lapps 
of various tribes, unable to understand one 
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anothers Lappish, converse in Swedish 
or Finnish 

My friends are Ikaresuando Lapps, and 
when | reach them in the summer, they 
are at the northern end of their grazing 
area 

In April the reindeer tell them that it 
is time to leave the forest regions where 
they spend the winter and to move to the 
high mountains. So the great trek begins 
I'rom the spruce forest round about 
Murjek and Lakatrask near the Arctic 
Circle the herdsmen and dogs of the various 
families collect their reindeer. Gradually 
they move toward fijells (alpine 
plateaux) \s they northwestward 
on that two months journey, the spruce 
trees become smaller and then disappear 
from the landscape, although a few small 
pines can be seen here and there. After a 
while one sees no more pines, only silver 
birch and an occasional rowan. The tree- 
line on the surrounding hills and moun- 
tains becomes lower until it reaches only 
a very short distance up the slopes 

On and on go the herdsmen with the 
reindeer, and at length they reach the 
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high fjells where the animals will not be 
tormented by mosquitoes during the sum- 
mer and where they will find the kind of 
lichen and mosses they like and patches 
of succulent shoots of grass as well. Here 
there are no trees whatsoever. Only creep- 
ing birch, the Betula nana, dares to grow 
in that immense rocky desolation. [lowers 
there are in abundance in certain spots 
gentians, violets, various sedums and the 
ranunculus glacialis. Brown bears rouse 
themselves from their winter slumbers, and 
wolves, troublesome during the cold season 
now seem to vanish 

Those Lapps not engaged with the herd 
spend the winter in little wooden huts on 
the outskirts of the arctic townships, often 
a good distance from the reindeer but at 
the southern end of the grazing territory 
The children too are away from the others 
They are at boarding-school special 
schools for Lapp children, with Lapp 
teachers 

The term at the winter school ends as 
soon as the reindeer show signs of wanting 
to go northward. Then there is a two 
months holiday during which the children 


Ready to march into schoo! at the summer camp. Their clothes are chiefly of bright blue material trimmed with 
bright red and yellow. Their caps have huge tufts of scarlet wool. The aprons and shawls are multicoloured 
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Lars Nutti's old home is under water 


make the migration with their parents 
[hey travel with them to the summer camp 
and then attend a Lapp summer school 
until it is time to migrate southward 
again. Sometimes the parents camp at 
too great a distance from the school for 
their children to attend daily. In such 
cases the pupils board at the summer school 
under the care of a Lapp house-mother 
Nowadays the migration is usually 
made in two parties: the herdsmen and 
deer in the one, the women, children, bag- 
gage, old folks and a few men in the other 
[he parties keep in touch with one another 
as much as possible, but naturally the 
reindeer move over the land, grazing as 
they go. The families can choose an easier 
course. Wherever possible they travel over 
the frozen lakes with their small boat- 
shaped sledges which they call pulka and 
which are drawn by herrke (reindeer steers) 


He has had no time to build a larder so the pots are hung on the bushes 


In the sledges are provisions to last 
until they move back to the township 
sacks of flour, coffee, salt and sugar, and 
packets of tobacco and snuff: and various 
other things are there too, bedding. cloth- 
ing. a sewing machine, tents to sleep in 
while migrating, and pots and pans for 
making meals on the way. Young children 
and old Lapps who cannot travel on skis 
go by pulka 

By the time the journey is three parts 
accomplished it begins to be dangerous to 
travel over the water so the Lapps camp 
at a certain place until it is possible to 
resume their migration by boat Then 
they store the pulka until the autumn and 
get out the boats which they left on their 
way southward. An advance party usu- 
ally goes on with the reindeer which now 
become pack animals 

Toward the end of May all are back 
at their summer camp, a beautiful site on 
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Henrik Tomma’s old home. They are going to save the bark and the poles 


the shores of a lake surrounded by glacier- 
tlecked mountains. Here they live in turt 
huts called koti which look like great mole- 
hills. In most summer camps there are 
five to a dozen koti, each being accom- 
panied by tiny koti without smoke-holes 
[hese small ones are the goat-house, the 
wardrobe, the fish store and the larder 

There is still snow on the ground when 
the Lapps arrive in the spring, but the 
days are long now and the sun soon helps 
the undergrowth of blueberries, cranberries 
crowberries, cloudberries, arctic raspberries 
etc Ptarmigan assume their summer 
colouring and lemmings creep out of their 
holes 

Meanwhile the Lapps are busy. Iwo 
or three of them have gone off on skis over 
the mountains to Norway to fetch their 
goats which they board out during the 
winter with some fisher-farmer Lapps at 


[ystjord. Travel is possible only at night 
for the snow is soit during the day. Those 
who stay at home find that various repairs 
are needed to make the home comfortable 
Then there is the fishing tackle to attend 
to, and the children must be prepared for 
school 

In making their homes the Lapps utilize 
the gifts of nature’ The turf koti is a 
framework of birch poles placed close 
together in a particular fashion and covered 
by large overlapping strips of birch-bark 
upon which turfs have been tightly packed 
The wall is circular and sloping; the 
middle of the roof is left open as a smoke- 
hole. At ground level two or three vents 
provide draught for the fire, but large 
stones are always at hand for blocking these 
vents when desired 

No koti is complete without a ladder, 
often a forked branch of birch with pieces 
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Top left:——Interior of 
3 koti—made entire- 
ly from the gifts of 
nature. A framework 
of birch poles is 
covered by _ strips 
of birch-bark upon 
which turfs have been 
tightly packed. A fire- 
place is in the centre 
of the floor with a 
vent in the middle of 
the roof providing 
the smoke hole. Op 
posite the door is the 
place hallowed to 
the preparation of 
food 


Bottom left:—Herds 
men will camp here 
during the migration 


Above The new 
stockade for calf 
marking 


Nils Johansson Nutti 
finds the Swedish 
rucksack better than 
the Lappish kind 
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Katarina milking the goat outside: the koti. 
which must be milked twice a day, are let out to 
wander during the day-time and fetched home at night 


nailed or tied across. This ladder is used 
for covering the smoke-hole when Lapps 
go away and for partially closing it in 
wet weather 

Nature also provided most of the 
furnishing of a Lapp home. In the centre 
of the floor is a ring of stones to form a 
fire-place. Behind this and opposite to 
the door is the place where food is prepared 
and pots and pans are kept. This part 
of the koti is hallowed. No one must pass 
across it. lhose desiring to move from 
one side to the other must go round by the 
door. In the food part of the koti one may 
see wooden bowls which have been carved 
from warty lumps which are sometimes 
found on birch trees. [There are birchwood 
boxes too, the smaller ones being used for 
carrying butter, the larger ones perhaps 
containing cups and saucers. But cups 
and saucers are sometimes kept in woven 
baskets which have been made from the 
fine roots of birch or pine, scalded to remove 
the outer skin and woven in the same wa\ 
that ratfia is woven. If there are boys in 
the family one may also see a tray made 
of birchwood and carved with designs 
peculiar to the tribe. Such trays are used 
for handing coffee to visitors. Gaily painted 
birchwood boxes in which personal treas- 
ures are kept can be seen at intervals 
round the koti in the owners sleeping 
place 

[Even the carpet is provided by the 
birch tree, and very comfortable it is 
I-very Saturday the housewife goes to 
the wood to cut several huge bundles of 
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Some of the writer's friends. The smallest girl, Inga Marie, is one of her teachers of Lappish. 


leafy twigs she carries on her back by 
means of a lasso rope. On her return one 
sees a tiny woman emerge from under a 
great moving mass of greenery. She re- 
moves the dirtiest twigs from the floor and 
places the new ones on top of those that 
remain, starting from the food end of the 
hut and working toward the door. Dogs 
keep the floor free from food scraps 

At night the carpet becomes a com- 
fortable mattress upon which reindeer 
skins are placed Pillows, blankets and a 
dog complete the bedding. In fact, | 
consider the dog one of the great charms 
of bedtime in Lapland; for he keeps my 
feet warm at night and washes them in the 
morning! 

In many respects a Lapp woman's work 
is similar to that of a Canadian housewife, 
except that it is done in a different way 
and under different conditions. Monday, 
for instance, is washing day. But the 
river or lake is the washtub and the bushes 


are the drying ground. Clothes that need 
boiling are stewed in a large cauldron, out 
of doors in fine weather, in the koti at 
other times. There are no socks or stock- 
ings to wash as carex grass which has been 
beaten on stones, air dried and plaited into 
the equivalent of a pair of socks is used 
instead 

Lapp women make the bread and 
cheese. Bread is mixed in a large wooden 
bow! and is baked in the frying pan over 
red hot cinders. It is unleavened and looks 
like thick pancakes, but it tastes good 
Sometimes rye meal is used, although most 
Lapps prefer white flour. Waffles, too, are 
made from white flour, but these are a 
luxury 

Cheese is made from goats milk. For 
one kind the milk is allowed to turn sour 
Then it is warmed gently over the fire 
After it has separated it is put into a smal! 
sieve lined with butter muslin. A _ flat 
stone is used for pressing out surplus 
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liquid) Then the cheese is placed on a 
rack at the food end of the koti It is 
used chiefly for putting in coffee in thin 
slices 

A kind of cream cheese is made by 
boiling down goats milk to which rennet 
has been added 

Other necessary chores are those con- 
nected with goats, fish and reindeer 

Goats must be milked twice a day 
hey must also be let out to wander where 
they will during the day-time and fetched 
home at night, but one member of the 
community, frequently an old woman 
undertakes this task 

Fish take much of the housewife s time 
especially since the rise in the level of the 
lake made the fish change the habits of a 
lifetime 

When the Lapps returned to their camp 
in 1939 it took them a considerable time 
to discover the changed haunts of the fish 
At last they found that tocatch raodo (char) 
they must lay the nets near the shore 
And so they now row over the tops of 
bushes and tie their nets to the tree-tops 
Often nets become badly tangled and full 
of driftwood, so that when the fishing 
expedition is over, and the catch is washed, 
cleaned, salted and packed, there is ad- 
ditional labour in mending torn nets and 
replacing lost floats 

[he mens work with the reindeer is 
concerned with the live animal or with the 


killing, skinning and jointing of it. Most 
of the rest falls to the women. They cure 
the meat by drying and smoking it. They 


tan some of the skins for summer boots 
and winter trousers and cure others for 
winter boots and fur tunics. Besides this 
they make thread for sewing by taking 
sinew from the reindeers leg and tearing 
it into strings. [These are put into the 
mouth and chewed until they are soft 
[hen two pieces are drawn out of a corner 
of the mouth with one hand, and, with the 
fingers of the other hand, they are rolled 
on cheek or forehead until they have 
twisted together into thread) Lapp women 
also make blood puddings for the family s 
use, and dry blood into hard lumps for 
making soup for the dogs when migrating 

For tanning the skins the inside bark 
of the birch tree is used. Men chop down 
saplings for this and cut them into lengths 
convenient for handling. Then the outside 
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silver bark is removed with the knife worn 
at the belt. and is saved for kindling fires 
Inside this is a thick whitish layer of 
inner bark which is scraped off by means 
of an S-shaped iron on a stick It is this 
inner bark which is boiled in water and 
used tor tanning 

Lapps are always busy. Perhaps that 
is why their faces retlect the happiness of 
true peace the peace which comes from 
within 

When men are resting in the koti it is 
often because they have been out on the 
high mountains with the herd and have 
had little or no sleep tor days on end 
The men try to spend the Sabbath at 
home whenever possible, for Sunday is 
strictly observed by this highly moral race 
of people 

The men are not with the reindeer all 


the time, thus, they have opportunities 
for fetching and preparing shoe hay 


chopping down trees for fire-wood, fishing 
in distant waters, and bargaining with the 
trader who comes several times during the 
summer to buy fish. They also go to 
places far from the camp to pick berries 
for preserving in birchwood containers 
for winter use 

Some men act as guides to tourists 
\nd in their spare time, that is usually 


when they are sitting beside the fire 
drinking coffee, they are busy carving 
something from horn or bone, a_ knife 


handle and sheath, or perhaps a weaving 
loom upon which the women can weave 
shoe-bands or apron strings 

In 1939 a number of men had a new 
task. It was the making of two new 
modern stockades, one for sorting reindeer 
and the other for marking calves which 
are born in May 

This was a long job___In the spring they 
had to cut hundreds of posts from the 
birchwoods and transport them by draught 
reindeer distances of ten and seven miles 
respectively. Then the ends of the posts 
had to be burnt to prevent rotting The 
next task was to set them up, evenly 
spaced, in country that was little more 
than rocks and boulders. This, the men 
told me, was the hardest work of all. To 
fix the wire was easy once the posts were 
in. The old stockades were merely thou- 
sands of posts close together and leaning 
against supports to make a wall 
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It is indeed a thrilling experience to 
attend the big autumn round-up when 
three thousand reindeer are collected and 
sorted migration. Men and 
dogs go off two or three weeks before the 
[hey bring 


ready for 
day appointed for the sorting 
the reindeer together in two big herds 
which approach the stockades from the 
east and from the west’ Lining the routes 
the like at a 
coronation, and just as colourful, are Lapps 


to two entrances soldiers 


their formation being funnel-shape which 


the reindeer enter from the wide end 
Suddenly, as the herds reach the guard ot 


honour, one hears a sound like the thunder- 
ing of a mighty waterfall; then two great 
discs of mottled brown rapidly become 


LAPLAND 


ribbons 
speeding toward the enclosure with a look 


of rushing. crepitating animals 


of terror in their lambent eves 


rhythm of their 


stampeding feet strikes right at the heart 


Something in the 


and sets the pulses throbbing Some prim- 
itive instinct awakens within one 


thing from the days when the world was 


some- 


young and all living creatures were reall\ 


free The horror of even a moments 


the free-born reindeer 


and there, in the pure 


incarceration for 
fills one with pity 
arctic air, in that part of Lapland as vet 
unspoilt by man, one breathes a prayer to 
heaven, “Oh Lord, may we ever keep our 
freedom ' 


Kerri and Penni, two good reindeer dogs 
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An old church at Worth 
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SUSSEX 


by J. B. BICKERSTETH 


IEW the South Downs on a summer 


afternoon from the Forest Ridge near 
Paddockhurst and you catch the spirit of 
Sussex. Below is the Weald with its 
villages and farms and woodland and its 
enchanting churches, and beyond this 
lovely plain, except where gaps in the hills 
disclose the English Channel shimmering 
in the sun, is the long smooth contour of 
the Downs, stretching for sixty miles from 
l-asthourne to Chichester. Crowned at 
intervals by landmarks such as Chancton- 
bury Ring or Ditchling Beacon, the South 
Jowns seem, at this distance, to stand 
much as they did centuries ago when 
Britons, Romans, Saxons and Normans in 
turn surveyed the prospect from. their 
heights) But begin to walk their length 
to-day and you will find innumerable signs 
of modern war. It is good to remember 
however, that (as the Ypres salient and 
many another battle-scarred area in France 
and Flanders prove) nature deals quickly 
with such ephemeral markings of man 
When victory is won, a few years will 
suffice to remove these ugly signs of war 
and the Downs will again resume their 
ancient peace 


Of all the counties of England, with the 
one exception of Kent, Sussex, is historic- 
ally and archaeologically the most inter- 
esting. Its history stretches back into the 
remote past. Camps, earthworks and other 
pre-historic survivals abound, one of the 
most famous being the Trundle above 
(soodwood race-course, a few miles north- 
east of Chichester. [This ancient entrench- 
ment dates from the late Stone Age, about 
2,000 B.C. From 43 A.D. onwards, there 
followed over 400 years of Roman occupa- 
tion, of which there are still many signs, 
such as the villa at Bignor (possessing one 
of the best examples of mosaic pavement 
extant), the massive walls of Pevensey 
Castle and the Roman roads. lor some 
600 years the South Saxons lived and ruled 
in this part of England, and then, on a 
September night, in 1066, William the 
Conqueror landed at Pevensey and the 
Battle of Hastings (the exact site of which 
south of Battle, is perhaps somewhat 
confidently marked on the ordnance maps) 
was fought. Throughout the Middle Ages 


part in the 
the baronial 
and constitutional struggles, the Battle of 
lewes fought in 1265 outside the walls of 


Sussex played a prominent 
turbulent life of the nation 


one of the most fascinating towns in 
I:ngland, the Hundred Years War and the 
rise of the Cinque Ports (Hastings being 
the only Sussex town in the original five 
but Rye and Winchelsea associated with 
them as “the two ancient towns ), the 
Peasants Revolt, the Civil War, the social 
and political changes of the eighteenth 
century with its smuggling adventures, the 
assembly of Napoleons “Grand Army 
Boulogne and the enrolment of thousands 
of Sussex men to resist the threatened 
attack on the vulnerable beaches of their 
county, and now the possibility of invasion 
by Hitler s hordes and once again the Home 
(suard of Sussex standing ready to defend 


their native soil. It a stirring and 
romantic story, and, clearly, in a short 
article such as this only a few salient 


features can be mentioned 


lhe county divides itself naturally into 
four distinct areas from north to south 
(i) the Forest Ridge, (ii) the Weald (which 
is by no means flat like the Weald of Kent), 
(iii) the South Downs, and (iv) the flat 
plain between the Downs and the sea 
\s clearly marked as these geographical 
features is the administrative boundary 
hetween East and West Sussex which are 
as independent one from the other as 
is Sussex itself from Surrey, Kent, or 
Hampshire. Chichester is the administra- 
tive centre of West Sussex, and Lewes of 
Sussex 

The antiquities of Sussex are distri- 
buted from end to end of the county with 
generous hand. Let us select one from the 
Forest Ridge. Here in the Forest of Worth 
is the famous Saxon church of that name 
The building has stood there for well over 
1.000 years, and all the signs of Saxon 
workmanship are to be seen: (i) windows 
placed high up in the walls and possessing 
two lights separated by a stumpy baluster, 
(ii) flat pilasters, (iii) long and_ short 
stones at the corners (quoins), (iv) a string 
course, and (v) a double plinth or base 
The church preserves the original cruciform 
shape, and three massive arches and two 
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high narrow doorways are striking features 
of the interior What tales of wars and 
rumours of wars through the long centuries 
these walls could relate, and none more 
strange than those of to-day when the roar 
of fighters setting out on sweeps over the 
channel and northern France drown the 
voice of the village padre celebrating the 
Holy Mysteries 

\ few miles south-east of Worth is 
Wakehurst, which is held to be the finest 
t-lizabethan house in Sussex. The neigh- 
bouring church of Ardingly possesses a 


magnificent collection of brasses of the 
Wakehursts and Culpepers [he last 
male Wakehurst died in 1434, but the 


name was revived in 1934 by the Loders 
the present Lord Wakehurst being Governor 
of New South Wales. The Wakehursts 
intermarried with the Culpepers, the famous 


Kent family, and it was a descendant of 
theirs, Sir Edward Culpeper, who built 
Wakehurst in 1598. There is a_partic- 


ularly fine brass of his wife, obviously an 
old lady of great character. Shortly before 
this war the house was magnificentl, 


Upwaltham Church near Petworth. 
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restored by Sir Henry Price who bought it 
from the widow of the first Lord Wake- 
hurst. lhe gardens are some of the most 
famous in England, containing hundreds of 
rare shrubs and plants which flourish in the 
semi-tropical climate of the deeply wooded 
combes which here lead down into the 
Ouse valley. Not far distant is another 
famous garden with its Elizabethan house 
called Gravetve Here, tor 50 years, Mr 
William Robinson gave a demonstration of 
what scientific gardening and afforestation 
could achieve West Hoathly, with its 
thirteenth century church stands 
superbly on the Forest Ridge, and near it 
are the ancient priests house, now a 
museum, and a manor house once occupied 
by Anne of Cleves. lo the north-east lies 
t-ast Grinstead, a considerable town. One- 
half of it is modern and ugly The other 
half is ancient and possesses a wide street 
with Tudor houses and overhanging gables 
Che glory of the place is Sackville College 
built by the Earl of Dorset in 1009, and 
still housing a score of old people who 
receive tree lodging and a weekly grant of 


also 


Only the apse remains of the original Norman structure 
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Sackville College, East Grinstead 


money Its Warden is Lieutenant-General 
Sir George Mac\lunn aged 73. at one time 
Commander-in-Chief in Mesopotamia, and 
now a Company Commander in the local 
Home Guard 


In the Weald are scores of villages, every 
one of which has its story to tell and 
usually possesses in its ancient church an 
architectural There is, for instance. 
Cowfold, which boasts one of the finest 
brasses in England It is 500 years old, is 
over ten feet long and depicts a monk who 
was prior of St. Pancras priory at Lewes 
Nearby is West Grinstead Park, where, 
according to tradition, Pope wrote The 
Rape of the Lock, and just beyond are the 
ruins of Knepp Castle. built in Norman 
days by the famous Saxon family of de 
Braose to defend the pass across the Downs 
at Washington and Findon. Other castles 
which in medieval times carried out a 
definite defensive role are those of Arundel 
Bramber and Lewes. covering respectively 
the gaps made through the Downs by 
three rivers, the Arun, the Adur and the 
Ouse. Farther east, the tiny Cuckmere 
emerges into the sea at Cuckmere Haven 


Photo by 


where a group of coastguards cottages look 
across a sheltered cove to the majestic 
white cliffs of the Seven Sisters. Ringmer 
north-east of Lewes, has close associations 
with the United States, as in the eighteenth 
century the daughter of its parson married 
John Harvard and the daughter of the 
Squire married William Penn. Here too 
Gilbert White, the famous naturalist of 
Selborne, discovered Timothy, the tortoise 
whose weird antics “led him to reflect on 


the strange fact that Providence should 
bestow such a profusion of days on a 


reptile appearing to relish it so little’ 
Mention might be made of several other 
Wealden villages and towns taken at ran- 
dom. There is Fletching, where Edward 
Gibbon lies buried; Hardham, with its 
ancient wall paintings, 800 vears old, (which 
when | last visited the place, were being 
inspected by two lads from Winnipeg): 
Bolney, with a church possessing a Saxon 
doorway, the interest of which | explained 
to Canadian soldiers who came _ from 
\klavik and the Far North; Ashburnham 
with its superb park and strange house 
added to by successive Earls of Ashburn- 
ham and containing in peace-time the 
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(foreground) and Beachy Head. The line of white chalk marks 


Seven Sisters Cliffs between Seaford Head 
of the proximity of the cliff edge 


in the foreground warns the coastguard on dark nights 


Old church at Ringmer Canadian Military Photo, England 
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Poynings and the Downs 


Church interior at Steyning Canadian Military Photo, England 
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Wiston House and Chanctonbury Ring 


linen shirt and silk drawers worn by King 
Charles on the day he was beheaded and 
now preserved by Lady Catherine Ash- 
burnham; Horsham, with its fine old 
church approached by the Causeway lined 
by trees and old houses, and, a few miles 
out, the ancient School of Christ's Hospital 
formerly in London and thirty years ago 
removed to Sussex; Petworth, with its 
stately mansion (overshadowing the town 
and containing a magnificent collection of 
old masters), and its immense park sur- 
rounded by a wall ten miles long: and Mid- 
hurst, with its grammar school attended 
by Cobden, its ancient inns and the ruins 
of Cowdray House which belonged to Sir 
\nthony Browne and was enlarged by 
Lord Montague who reported at Tilbury 
with 200 men at the time of the Armada, 
and, as a reward, was visited by Queen 
Elizabeth in 159] 


Of fascinating downland villages there 
is no end. | mention only a few of out- 
standing interest: Woolavington and Graff- 
ham, which were served by Manning 
before he joined the Church of Rome, are 
united by Lavington Park with its great 
house once owned by Bishop Wilberfore 
to visit whom Dean Burgon used to walk 
over the Down from Chichester; Upwal- 
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tham, tiniest of churches, possesses a 
Norman apsidal chancel; Eartham is asso- 
ciated with William Huskisson, the financier 
and statesman, who was the first man ever 
to be killed in a railway accident. (He was 
run down by Stephenson's engine in 1830 
at the opening of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway). Poynings lies in a fold of 
the Downs just north of Brighton. (The 
members of the Poynings family served 
I-ngland in peace and war for centuries 
and some of them lie buried in the church 
One sat in the Parliament of 1294. Michael 
fought at Crécy and Poitiers, and part of 
the church he built still stands Another 
fought at Agincourt, and another is remem- 
bered by Poynings Law of 1494). Firle 
nestling under the Downs which here rise 
to Firle Beacon, has been connected with 
the Gage family for 400 years, and one 
of them, Thomas Gage, introduced the 
greengage to England; Steyning, with one 
of the most lovely streets in the county 
(it leads to the church), is associated with 
St. Cuthman, the Sussex saint, and the 
glory and pride of the church are the 
Norman arcades of superlative grandeur 
topped by clerestory windows of quite 
exceptional beauty. In the time of Edward 
the Confessor, the place belonged to the 
monks of Feécamp, thirty miles from 
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Dieppe At the Grammar School was that 
brilliant linguist and mathematician, John 
Pell, whose chief claim to notoriety is that 
he invented the sign (+) for division 
Close by is the Elizabethan house of Wiston 
whence set out on their travels those three 
amazing brothers, Thomas, Anthony and 
Robert. Thomas fought in the Low Coun- 
tries, became a privateer and was captured 


by the Turks) He eventually reached 
I-ngland and ruined and sold Wiston 
\nthony, after adventures in West Africa 


travelled in 1598 to Persia, was created a 
prince by the Shah, and returned to 
I-ngland as Persian Ambassador His 
brother, Robert, who had accompanied him 
to. Persia, staved on there, married a 
Circassian wife, and also in turn came 
back to England in 1J008 as Persian 
\mbassador. 


lhe villages and tqwns along the coast 
or in the plain between the Downs and the 
l-nglish Channel are all of great interest 
Only a few can be mentioned. Bosham, 
which stands on an arm of Chichester 
harbour, is reputed to be the place where 
(‘Canute ordered the waves to come no 
farther. Centuries ago a busy port which 
was used in turn by Romans, Saxons and 


Chichester Cathedral and walk 
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Bosham Church and harbour 


Normans, it is now a charming village, the 
haunt of artists and yachtsmen, or was 
until the war. The proximity of Thorney 
Island and Portsmouth have robbed it of 
its tormer peace 

Chichester, the cathedral city, was an 
important Roman town called Regnum 
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Old Shoreham Church 


It lies foursquare. and where the tou: 
Roman streets intersected was the market 
place’ Here now stands the market cross 
built about 1500. Considerable stretches 
of the medieval city walls still remain. The 
cathedral, which, except for that at 
Liverpool, is the only one in the United 
Kingdom to be seen from the sea, is of 
great interest’ [he corpus is Norman 
Begun in 1098, it was rededicated in 1199 
after partial rebuilding as a result of 
damage from fire. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, chapels were built out from the side 
aisles of the nave, and Chichester, though 
one of the smallest, is one of the widest 
cathedrals in England The central spire 
which, in the fifteenth century, was added 
to the earlier tower, collapsed in 186! and 
was rebuilt. The campanile, detached from 
the rest of the building, contains the bells 
The two stone carvings in bas-relief, Saxon 
in date, and brought from Selsey Cathedral 
(now beneath the sea), are the great 
treasures of the cathedral The chapel in 


Interior of church at New Shoreham 
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the Bishops Palace contains the tamous 
roundel of the Virgin and Child, some of 
the most ancient glass in the country 


Here, perhaps, is the place to say a word 
about the Roman roads of Sussex. They 
are not as ancient as those of Kent running 
from Reculver, Richborough, Dover and 
lLympne through Canterbury, where they 
hecome one road (Watling Street) which 
leads to London and on to Chester. But 
Stane Street (a name dating from the 
Saxon period) is one of the main Roman 
highways. It runs from Chichester due 
north-east over Halnaker Hill, across the 
main range of the South Downs, descend- 
ing to the Weald near Bignor, then through 
Hardham, Billingshurst (the home of the 
Billings, a Saxon tribe), east of Dorking, 
across the ford at Burford, through Lord 
Bennetts garden at Juniper Hill, over 
Mickleham Down, and past Headley Court 
to Epsom Downs, where it is lost in the 
suburbs of London. Another Roman road 
runs from Pyecombe, north of Brighton, 
through Burgess Hill and Hayward s Heath 


Pavilion at Brighton 


to Godstone, and so by Caterham and 
Purley to Croydon and Southwark, while 
a third leaves Lewes, and passing through 
Maresfield and across Ashdown Forest 
reaches Edenbridge, and so past Oxted 
the Roman villa at Titsey, and West 
Wickham to Deptford, where it joins 
Watling Street. That there must have 
been a Roman road along the coast con- 
necting Regnum with Pevensey (Anderida) 
is certain, but no traces of it remain, 
though there are signs of Roman work near 
Glynde. The Romans built their roads 
primarily for military reasons. Often using 
ancient British trackways, they drove their 
great highways over hill and _ valley, 
through forest and marshland, undaunted 
by any obstacle. Varying in breadth 
from sixteen to forty feet, the roads which 
were paved, had foundations several feet 
deep. The immense labour obviously in- 
volved in their construction would point 
to the use of enforced labour by conquered 
tribes. Great stretches are still in use 
to-day, and, as some Canadian battalion 
swings along, there may now be _ heard 
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the songs of Quebec where centuries ago 
the road echoed to the tramp of Roman 
legionaries 


Of coastal towns. some of which in 
peace-time are popular seaside resorts 
there are many Bognor Regis, Little- 
hampton, Worthing, Shoreham, Hove 
Brighton, Rottingdean, Seaford, East- 
bourne, Bexhill, Winchelsea and 
Bognor, which was selected as a suitable 
place of convalescence for George V after 
his serious illness in 1928. is now promoted 
to Bognor Regis Littlehampton and 
Worthing, like Bognor Regis, are creations 
of the nineteenth century, but a few miles 
distant are Sompting and the two Shore- 
hams. The church at Sompting has a 
famous tower with a steep pyramidal root 
forming gables. Such towers are to be 
found in the Rhineland, notably at Ander- 
nach, Coblentz, Maria Laach and Cologne 
[he tower at Sompting has stood there for 
some 900 years, and its arch possesses rudely 
carved Saxon capitals which are famous 
[he two Shorehams, old and new, are 
both of the greatest interest. Old Shore- 
ham in medieval days was an important port 
and in 1346 provided twenty-six ships for 
the Invasion of France. King John landed 
here in 1199, and Charles II sailed from 
here in October 1051. The church stand- 
ing squat under the Downs has a fortress- 
like nave and tower, which are Norman 
and in part Saxon. With the silting up of 
the Adur, which at this point flows into 
the sea under a curious timber bridge, New 
Shoreham came into existence, though 
there is nothing new about the church 
‘The tower and transepts are pure Norman 
simple, solid and satisfying The chancel 
is transitional, ie about 1180-1200 (the 
same period as the chancel at Cancerbury) 
this church is one of the most impressive 
buildings in the country, equalled only 
by those at Boxgrove, Steyning and 
Winchelsea’ Further east are Hove and 
Brighton, once separate villages, but now 
forming one long sea-front with squares, 
gardens and parks, and also fine terraces of 
Regency houses, which are too often 
ruined by ultra-modern blocks of flats 
entirely out of keeping with their surround- 
ings. The village of Brighthelmstone (as 
Brighton was called) sprang into prom- 
inence about 1750 when sea-bathing became 
popular, and its future was made when some 
thirty vears later the Prince Regent (after- 
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wards George IV) decided he liked the 
air and made the town the best known and 
most fashionable watering-place in Europe 
Che pavilion built by Nash still stands as 
the strangest monument of princely folly, 
but is no longer the scene of wild orgies 
In the last war it was a convalescent 
hospital for Indian soldiers and more 
recently it has housed many gatherings of 
Canadian soldiers during military study 
weeks, etc. Many famous literary figures 
have stayed at Brighton Dr Johnson 
and Mrs. Thrale, Fanny Burney (who 
lived at Bookham in Surrey), and Charles 
lamb, and the town finds a place in the 
works of Dickens and Thackeray The 
lLondon-Brighton road had seen a con- 
tinuous stream of traffic coaches and 
post-chaises, then motors and chars-a-bancs 
and now Canadian staff cars and tanks and 
military transport of all kinds 

A few miles east is Rottingdean, tamous 
for its connection with Burne-Jones and 
Kipling In the former vicarage were 
educated as boys the Duke of Wellington 
Cardinal Manning and Bulwer Lytton 
The old village still retains its charm, but 
is ruined by the modern district fronting 
the sea and by the still more monstrous 
Peacehaven, which, with its hideous bunga- 
lows and jerry-built houses, sprawls along 
the low cliffs toward Newhaven The tiny 
church of Ovingdean, which lies hidden in 
a fold of the Downs a mile or so behind 
the modern girls school of Roedean, has 
a gem of a church 


Of Newhaven the guide book says 
“Besides the regular line of steamers to 
Dieppe, it carries on a continental trade 
chiefly with the North of France The 
harbour now has a pier on each side, a 
breakwater half a mile long and a fort 
above to protect it’. As I stood by the 
ancient church tower on the hill above the 
town one superb August afternoon, | 
reflected that the intercourse with northern 
France and particularly with Dieppe is 
now of a very different kind and the land 
defences consist of more than “a fort 

Eastbourne, lying below the white 
bastion of Beachy Head, was a fashionable 
seaside resort before the war 

Beyond, on the Pevensey Marshes 
stands Pevensey Castle [he walls are 
Roman and date from 250 to 300 AD 
An impressive survival of the Roman 
occupation, and originally built as a 
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defence against Saxon raids, they encircle 
the original enclosure of the fort except on 
the south side, where they have disap- 
peared, and in the south-west corner where 
the medieval castle stands It is difficult 
to grasp that the Norman keep of the 
castle was built 900 years later than 
these Roman walls. The castle played a 
prominent part during the earlier Middle 

ges, notably in the days of Henry | 
and Matilda and during the Barons War 
of Henry III and the Wars of the Roses 
Joanna, mother of Henry V. was im- 
prisoned there, and it was only after his 
death that she was set free She erected in 
memory of her husband, Henry IV. that 
beautiful tomb in the chancel of Canter- 


bury Cathedral where she lies buried by 
his side 
l-arther east is Bexhill, and beyond 


that again is Hastings, which, though first 
otf the Cinque Ports, was somewhat over- 
shadowed in the Middle Ages by Rye and 
Winchelsea as a_ ship-building centre 
Lominated by its ruined castle, rebuilt, if 
not actually built, by the Conqueror 
Hastings possesses several ancient churches 


Old church at Winchelsea Canadian Military Phot 
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and, in the old part of the town, many 
winding streets and quaint houses. In the 


Brassey Institute there is an iron gate of 
some interest to Canadians. The railings 
and gates round old St. Pauls were cast 
in Sussex and Kent foundries, were shipped 
to Canada and went down in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Some of them were fished 
up again and are now round Mr. Howard s 
former house in High Park, Toronto. One 
of the gates remained in [England and is 
now at Hastings 


Winchelsea and Rye are two of the 
most fascinating medieval towns in 
England. Both stand on high ground and 
hoth are continental in setting and atmos- 
phere The present Winchelsea, replacing 
the earlier town which stood on low ground 
and was inundated by the sea, dates from 


about 1290. Three ancient gateways still 
stand. Its people, who were little more 
than pirates, were for ever fighting with 


the French, and the French, in return 
raided the place three times between | 359 
and 1448. Of the great church in the 
central square, only the chancel remains 
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Old castle at Pevensey 


It was built in the fourteenth century and 
is lit by nine windows. each filled with 
superb modern glass designed by Strachan 
of Edinburgh, who also executed the 
windows of the National War Memorial of 
Scotland. The incomparable tombs of 
Gervase Alard, Admiral of the Cinque 
Ports, and of his grandson Stephen are of 
outstanding interest 

Rye, perched on a hill with its medieval 
gateways and its Ypres tower, has now, 
like Winchelsea, been left high and dry 
by the sea. The church is spacious and 
owing to the frequent ravages of French 
raiders, provides architecture of almost 
every period Its old clock, which has 
faithfully recorded the time for the last 
400 years, is one of the most ancient 
extant. The Tudor inns, quaint houses 
and cobbled streets of Rve have attracted 
many artists and men of letters. John 
Fletcher, the literary partner of Beaumont 
lived in this town, of which his father was 


Sompting Church, West Sussex, showing Saxon tower. 
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the vicar, and in later days Henry James 
the American novelist, made his home 
here till his death in 1916 


And so we come to the eastern boundary 
of the country and look across the Romney 
\Marshes which are in Kent. Both Sussex 
and Kent are well accustomed to war. Few 
are the village churches which do_ not 
contain monuments to those who have 


Old castle at 
Hastings 
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SUSSEX 


fought and died through the centuries for 
England, and now our Canadian lads cross 
the channel to raid not the French but the 
Germans. while a day seldom passes with- 
out retaliation from the air 

Canadian soldiers to-day may yearn 
for a sight of their homes in the Dominion 
but when the war is over the Sussex 
countryside will occupy a lasting place in 
their memories. 
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THE VIMY MEMORIAL 


by COLONEL D. C. UNWIN SIMSON * 


OES the Vimy Memorial still stand ” 
[his is a question close to the heart of 

every Canadian. Only in July, 1936, six 
thousand Canadian ex-Service men and 
their relations crossed the Atlantic in 
specially chartered boats for the unveiling 
and, the memories which the ceremony 
evoked are still fresh and poignant 

I-ver since the evacuation of Dunkirk 
stories have been circulating that the 
monument has been damaged. Some ru- 
mours even say that it has been razed 
to the ground The thought of either 
arouses disgust because all will remember 
what care was taken in the conception of 
the work to avoid wounding the feelings of 
a toe 

[he sculptured figures are symbolic and 
expressive of the highest ideals, not of any 
one race or nation, but of humanity as a 
whole. The walls represent the impreg- 
nable barrier of defence against persecution 
and aggression. Before them stand two 
groups of figures. One shows youth break- 
ing the sword of war at the feet of two 
figures representing the defenders of liberty 
The other embodies the sympathy of 
Canada for all those who are helpless 
Above each of these two groups are mouths 
of cannons screened with olive branches 
and laurels 

At a point in the front wall stands the 
heroic figure of Canada mourning over 
the graves of her dead. Behind her rise the 
two pylons, 100 feet high, symbolizing the 
French and Canadian races united during 
the war. Between them, at the base, is a 
beautifully conceived figure of the Spirit 
of Sacrifice. This is shown surrendering 
life in the belief of the cause of peace, and 
handing on the torch to a comrade, who 
hand outstretched to take it, looks up 
resolute and inspired to the symbols of 
Peace, Justice, Sacrifice, Honour, Truth 
and Plenty 

No wonder that the stories of the bomb- 
ing of this memorial, which reflects with 
such magnificent simplicity the purest aims 
of mankind, should have aroused world- 
wide anger and indignation 

In fact, so many condemnatory articles 
appeared in the press of such powerful, and 


at that time neutral, countries such as the 
Lnited States, that the German Ministry 
of Propaganda published denials. These 
took the shape of pictures showing the 
memorial with its pylons and sculpture 
undamaged and with Hitler, surrounded by 
members of his staff, standing in the fore- 
ground 

But these pictures only succeeded in 
arousing fresh waves of indignation, partic- 
ularly in Canada ‘This was not so much 
on the score that they could easily be 
faked, but because with typical [Teutonic 
lack of feeling they showed Hitler, the 
crowing, aggressive conqueror, standing on 
what virtually amounts to Canadian soil 

Before these pictures were published 
not many people remembered that in 1927 
the French Senate ratified the agreement 
giving the 240 acres surrounding the 
monument as a memorial park to the 
Canadian Government for its “libre usage 
et disposition en perpétuité 

But what chance has the monument 
had of survival, and, if it has not been 
totally destroyed by dive bombers in a 
wanton attack, as some people believe, 
how much damage is it likely to have 
sustained 7 

Undoubtedly, the position which it 
occupies makes it dangerously open to 
attack. The Ridge, which takes its name 
from the small village of Vimy, lying at its 
foot, stretches a distance of fifteen miles 
from Ecurie in the east to Souchez in the 
west. Here it lies like a rampart, across 
this part of northern France and, from the 
earliest days of history, has acted as the 
first barrier and line of defence against an 
invader from the north 

lhe land rises in undulating slopes from 
the south until it attains a height of 300 
feet. Then it drops abruptly on its north- 
ern face to the Plain of Douai which 
stretches to the French-Belgium frontier 
in the north The highest point of the 
Ridge, as many Canadians who fought at 
Vimy know, is called Hill 145. It is on the 
summit of this hill that the memorial was 
erected 

On this battlefield, the opposing armies 
of the last war were locked in desperate 


Left:—Group representing the defenders—the breaking of the sword 
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and bitter struggle through the years ot 
1916-18, and the land was so torn with 
mine craters and filled with shell holes that 
its original state became utterly indis- 
tinguishable Mines and counter mines 
made an almost continuous line of craters 
stretching over three-quarters of a mile 
So many tunnels were driven through the 
chalk that they formed a labyrinth of 
underground passages from which the men 
drove their saps. Later these tunnels were 
used by the attacking troops as an assembl\ 
ground During the construction of the 
memorial they were repaired and reintorced 
so that they should stand through the 
vears as a living testimony to the heroic 
endurance of the men who fought and died 
for the ideal of liberty. At the unveiling 
of the memorial, twenty vears later, many 
men who had fought there during those 
tortured months, read again the names and 
inscriptions which they and their comrades 
engraved in the chalk to help pass the 
nours olf waiting 

Some of these tunnels may have 
served as a cover in this present war and 
names and dates may be added 


well 
now new 
Because of the shattered condition ol 
the land, many difficulties were encountered 
when the building of the monument first 
started It took months of dangerous 
work to free the earth of accumulations ot 
unexploded bombs. grenades and shells 
often embedded as far as eight and ten 
below the surface 

One of the most encouraging points now 
in favour of the memorial s survival through 
the recent fighting is that the foundations 
of the structure were so carefully built and 
that the monument itself was erected from 
materials that were the finest procurable 
[hree hundred and fifty tons of heavy 
steel bars went into its building and many 
thousand tons of the finest cement. The 
reinforced concrete base which carries the 
memorial was firmly anchored into the side 
of the hill by means of a retaining wall sunk 
into the ground. This wall is forty feet 
deep and about three feet thick, and built 
of reinforced concrete. The stone chosen 
for its architectural and sculptural proper- 
ties, was taken from the old Roman quar- 
ries at Trogir in Dalmatia. Some idea 
of the durability and beauty of this stone 
can be gathered from the recollection that 
it was used in the famous Diocletian Palace 
at Split which was built in 235 A.D., and 
is still in existence to-day 
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So, balancing the enduring construc- 
tion of the memorial against the effect of 
damage by shelling or air attack, it seems 
from an independent observers point ot 
view, that it has a good chance of survival 

But there is still the amount of damage 
through bombing or shelling to be estim- 
ated. There are no witnesses available for 
reports about shelling, but it seems improb 
able that this occurred because the Germans 
made such a rapid and successful advance 
over the Ridge in May, 1940, that there was 
no necessity for continuous gun-fire 

But what damage may have been 
sultered by bombing is more problematical! 
There are the stories of two eve-witnesses 
to be considered 

When in May, 1940, the Germans were 
advancing west toward the channel ports 
from the direction of Cambria, a British 
brigade was defending Arras. |The Bois de 
la Folie, covering a good part of the Ridge 
near the monument was made an assembl\ 
point for British tanks Here, an 
on reconnaissance duty in the neighbour 
hood, related that he saw German dive 
hombers come over and loose bombs at the 
monument. He could not, however, judge 
the eftect of the damage because the 
(sermans attacked almost immediately and 
the brigade only just managed to extricate 
itselt 

[he second eye-witness story 
from a member of the Canadian Legion 
who for years acted as guardian of the 
monument. He remained at his post until 
forced to leave by the German advance 
The windows of his house were broken and 
part of the roof destroyed by the concus- 
sion from bomb explosion. But at this 
time he says the monument was untouched 

Unfortunately for him, he and _ his 
family were caught up in a stream of 
refugees pouring south and were taken by 
the Germans, and he is now in a civilian 
concentration camp at Caserne St. Denis 
in the suburbs of Paris. But his wife and 
family were allowed to return to Vimy and 
are now living at Givenchy, close to the 
monument. In a recent letter to a friend 
in England he intimated that one of 
the pylons had been damaged, although 
to what extent he did not state. He also 
said that other parts had received minor 
injuries. In this letter he did not give the 
source of his information although it is 
likely that he received the news first hand 
from his wife 
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It is interesting to contrast the reports 
of these two eye-witnesses with the opinion 
of six Canadian pilots who were questioned 
separately and independently Some of 
these men have actually flown over the 
memorial, and each spontaneously ex- 
pressed the same view that the small 
exposed surface of the tops of the pylons 
measuring only twelve feet across, would 
present an extremely difficult target for a 
homber at 10.000 feet under the best con- 
ditions and even tor a dive bomber one ot 
extreme difficulty 

[hey also” agreed that even if the con- 
crete platform, on which the memorial is 
built. received a direct hit, the damage to 
the pylons by blast would not be great 
here are two reasons tor this. The first is 
that during the fighting of May to June 
1940. only small bombs, weighing not more 
than 250 pounds, were used Secondly, the 
memorial is carried on a reinforced con- 
crete raft which in turn supports a plat- 
orm built over a crypt forty feet deep 
lheretore. a bomb trom a high altitude 
Jropping on the platform, would penetrate 
and fall into the crypt and so minimize the 
blast that it would only aftect the fabric 
in the smallest possible way On the other 
hand, more probably than not, a bomb 
dropped trom a low altitude would not 
penetrate into the crypt but cause local 
damage to the structure 

lo corroborate the united opinion of 


ne of the photographs taken 
by British airmen specially 
-ommissioned to obtain 
evidence regarding the present 
ondition of the memorial 
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these flying experts is the first-hand exper- 
ience of yet another fighter pilot born in 
Saskatchewan. He tells how one day last 
summer, after taking part in a sweep over 
northern I-rance, he decided to look at the 
monument. He knew exactly where to 
find it because during the quiet winter ot 
1939-40 when the BEF. was in the 
neighbourhood, he used the pylons as a 
landmark 

lying at a height of 10,000 feet he 
observed how small and difficult a target 
the entire monument appeared to he 
He also noticed that as the setting sun 
threw a shadow over the level stretch of 
turf sloping away from the front of the 
structure that the shadowed reflection of 
the two pylons was also shown. = Although 
naturally, he was unable to see in detail 
these looked to him to be intact 

\ll things considered, theretore. it 
seems certain that this memorial to 
(Canadas greatness and the glory of her 
sons still stands) There is. moreove: 
good reason to believe that to-day it has 
not sustained damage too serious for 
repair Yet. there cannot be a single 
(Canadian who does not agree that if the 
memorial has been razed to the ground, it 
must be built again to bear once more the 
names of the men who fell in 1914-18 and 
of those who, in this generation. give up 
their lives as selflessly to the cause of 
freedom for all peoples of the earth 
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Old St. Andrews, the first church in the West 


INNIPEG, long called the gateway to 
the West, is to-day, with its network 
ot tast travelling freight and passenger air- 
liners, earning the title of “supply route 
to the North [his north-western Can- 
adian city has a picturesque and romantic 
setting frequently missed by the casual 
visitors who expect to know a city within 
a few hours 
By railway, one enters Winnipeg's 
Main Street at the north end by the 
(PR... and at the south by the National 
line The CPR _ entrance, despite its 
fine buildings and nearby historic spots 
gives an unfavourable view of the most 
untidy section of Main Street. Travellers 
by the National line, arriving from spring 
to fall, though still on Main Street are, by 
contrast, confronted with a lovely view in 
the setting formed where Broadway Avenue 
joins Main. A wide and noble vista of 
over-arching trees extends for a quarter 
of a mile up to the beautiful lawns which 
surround the Legislative Buildings 
lo the left of Broadway Avenue, facing 
\lain Street, is old upper Fort Garry gate- 
way, preserved inside a tiny park, which 
gained additional fame in 1939 through the 
presentation by the Governor of the 
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Hudsons Bay Company of beaver skins 
to our own King George following an old 
custom! On the opposite side of Nlain 
Street, facing the gateway of the old fort 
and on the site of the old trading post, is 
the Canadian headquarters of the Hudson s 
Bay Company Above the Fort Garry gate 
farther along Broadway, is the modern and 
picturesque Fort Garry Hotel; three more 
blocks bring us to St. Stephen's Church 
famous as the church of Ralph Connor 
(Rev. © W. Gordon). whose novels ot 
Canadian life have been read and loved 
the world over The old Gordon home, a 
spacious and beautiful building on West 
Gate, has been preserved as a memorial 
club and is known as “The Ralph Connor 
House 

Broadway has many fine churches and 
its once lovely homes, now rapidly being 
demolished year by vear to make way for 
modern apartments and stores, have housed 
numerous people famous in Canadian 
politics and achievement Elsewhere in 
Winnipeg resided such writers as Agnes 
Laut and Nellie McClung 

Half-way up Broadway is the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Building. its dome 
topped by the figure of a Golden Boy [his 
figure, cast in bronze, is Gardet s interpret- 
ation of the spirit of the West, Eternal 
Youth’ , the spirit of enterprise Under 
the left arm is carried a sheaf of golden 
grain typifying that labour provides the 
means by which man lives, and in the 
right hand, whichis uplifted, isatorch-— the 
call to youth to carry the light of high 
ideals, education and noble aspirations to 
the farthermost parts of the province 

The story of how this bronze figure 
travelled several times across the ocean 
before coming to its final setting cannot 
be told here, but is well worth reading 

Inside the Parliament Building, massive 
bronze buftaloes, typifving the arms of the 
province, guard a stately stairwa\ lhe 
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building itself is of stone quarried in 
\lanitoba 

On the same ground, separated by 
trees and shrubs. is the home ot the 
| ieutenant-CGovernor 

\lain Street and Portage Avenue are 
the cheit shopping centres Behind and 
around Main Street. near where Portage 
\venue intersects, are many otfices dealing 
in wheat and grains, the big business which 
made Winnipeg a city of influence and 
vealth On Street itself is the 
Wheat Pool Building, and a street back 
the Grain [xchange This huge box-like 
building ot tan-coloured bricks was the 
heart of Winnipeg leadership in wheat 
clearance over the whole of the continent 
its gallery and grain pit formerly being one 
ot the famous sights of the “gateway city 
When traders bid fiercely against each other 
or the wheat markets of the world 

(crossing Main is Portage Avenue. one 
ot the widest shopping streets in Canada 
buildings. two fine departmental 
stores and many smaller shops offer a 
ver\ favourable variety and range ot 
goods Portage is named tor and follows 
the trail of the early pioneers. and many 
ot the streets which cross it. such as Gary 
and Fort, carry history in their names 

Winnipeg abounds in exhibits and relics 
of Red River days The early struggles ot 
the rival trading companies, the settlement 
of the Hudson's Bay Company. the advent 
ot Lord Selkirk s Red River Colonists. the 
Riel Rebellion, the arrival of La Verendrve 
all have left their mark on Winnipeg. and 
every step around this historic city teems 
with history and interest. Among North 
Main Street monuments, the one recording 
the Battle of Seven Oaks is close by the 
home of the late Sheriff Inkster, a pic- 
turesque figure in Winnipeg life. who. up to 
1936. although over ninety vears of age 
still recounted with enthusiasm his stories 
ot the Riel Rebellion and pioneering days 
lhe old Inkster homestead is a museum ot 
relics, muskets. Indians treasures, ox vokes 
etc l-ollowing Main Street in the suburb 
of Kildonan, there is another fine exhibit 
ot early \lanitoba days gathered by the 
Women s Historical Society The Hudson's 
Bay Company maintains a museum. and 
the City of Winnipeg has its own in the 
beautiful auditorium (built also of native 
stone during the past twelve vears) which 
taces \lemorial Boulevard 

lo tell of Winnipegs famous and 
historic churches would take more space 


than this article allows, but mention must 
be made of St. Andrews. Following what 
is known as the Selkirk Trail along the 
banks of the Red River, a lovely wal! 
with trees, flowers and pleasant water, we 
find the oldest known church in Western 
(‘anada, St. Andrews, where regular service 
is still held) Its kneeling benches bea: 
traces of the original buftalo-skin covering 
lt is a unique building, teeming with 
history, for around this church was the 
social centre of the old Red River life. It 
was built by Archdeacon Cochrane, who, 
himself, laid the first foundations in about 

In the adjoining French city of St 
Bonitace, the first celebration of mass tool 
place in a little chapel built by Bishop 
Provencher in Later arose’ the 
twin spires which prompted the poet 
Whittier. who wrote of the Angelus 
heard “by the boatman on the river, the 
hunter on the plain On this site to-day 
stands a beautiful modern cathedral 

Winnipeg has many fine churches 
excellent schools and a flourishing un- 
iversity University buildings are scattered 
along Broadway. but the centre of un- 
iversity life is in the district known as 
fort Garry, half an hour from centre 
town Here amid a lovely setting of river 
and woodland are the well designed build- 
ings of the agricultural college adjoining 
the experimental farm  Miany of these 
buildings to-day house Canadian troops 
[he original lower Fort Garry (some ten 
miles down the Red River trom Winnipeg 
and upper Fort Gary) is now run as a 
country club, the old walls and much ot 
historic interest being well preserved 
[he country surrounding Fort Garry 
offers the most beautiful scenery of woods 
and river, rich in wild flowers and many 
lovely and unusual birds The bird life 
of Manitoba is so famous that one of the 
best bird books produced in the 1930's 
deals exclusively for upwards of seventy- 
five pages with Manitoba birds alone 
many of which are to be found in and 
around Winnipeg 

Winnipeg woodlands yield such treasure 
for young explorers as wild currents, blac] 
and red raspberries, wild gooseberries 
wild strawberries, plums, cherries, lovely 
swamp orchids in purples and gold, vellow 
lilies, profusions of wild roses, the sweet 
briar. several varieties of asters and dozens 
of other lovely flowers in season 

Speaking of flowers, Winnipeg gardens 
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and 
Seasons are short since 


make its residential streets a joy 
delight to the eve 
often frost is not out of the ground until 
mid-May, vet from June on Winnipeg 
vardeners contrive to have a _ constant 
succession of lovely blossoms 

Winnipeg enjoys, for the most part, a 
climate that is dry both in winter and 
summer so that the extremes of heat and 
cold are not aggravated by excessive 
humidity. Summer nights are generally 
cool. During the wet season, however, it 
really rains and floods, and on historic 
occasions the Red and Assiniboine Rivers 
have overflowed their banks 

The centre of Winnipegs oldest and 
hest residential district is Wellington Cres- 
a beautiful tree-lined road; its well- 


cent 

kept grassy boulevards interspersed with 
patches of virgin woodlands. Many of 
the homes have enormous rooms and 


spacious grounds. During depression years 
both here and in Roslyn Road, many were 
pulled down or left vacant. River Heights 
is the newest residential section, where 
modern homes have spread out onto 
wooded prairie and here is found the same 
careful planning of tree-lined streets and 
houlevards. Winnipeg takes great care of 
her precious trees. Here and there you 
find a road that has been jogged around a 
tree in order that its beauty may not be 
destroved 

Winnipeg is rich in playgrounds and 
open spaces, boasting forty-four parks 
Most spacious of these are Assiniboine and 
Kildonan Parks. Assiniboine has a small 
zoo with lions, bears, buffaloes, and other 
wild life. The conservatory, where annual 
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displays of flowers in season are held, is of 
city-wide interest. It also has an excellent 
variety of beautiful, tropical plants 

Kildonan Park is less formal, but a 
place of great beauty, having a woodland 
setting with hills, winding paths and lovel\, 
old trees, including many English oaks 
Both parks have excellent facilities for 
picnics :each winds by a river, and each 
has picturesque and well planned gardens 
abounding with the most beautiful flowers 
which follow the seasons, water-lily pools 
and graceful bridges.) Some of these gar- 
dens are formal with neatly patterned 
beds, but the most attractive are those with 
masses of mixed flowers and shrubs ranging 
from heliotrope and hollyhock to scarlet 
pink and golden roses, much after the 
pattern of such old-world gardens as those 
at Hampden Court 

[-nglish cricket is played every summer 
in Assiniboine Park and homesick English- 
men gather to watch and applaud 

Air travel out of Winnipeg by Trans- 
(‘anada and the transport of freight by 
aeroplanes all over the North Country is big 
business to-day, but five years ago a 
strange sight was seen on the Red River 
With the river soiidly frozen in Januar, 
dog teams came down from the North 
Country. Their progress over the ice was 
watched by families sitting in automobiles 
resting on the ice and by others in sleighs 
while overhead in the clear blue Manitoba 
sky an aeroplane circled 

Any day on Winnipeg streets one can 
meet with people of a dozen different 
nationalities and creeds: Mennonite and 
Hutterite farmers in their quaint old- 
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world dress; Russians and Greeks, Slavs 
and Ruthenians, looking very much like 
every one else good Canadians all. But 
it is the Winnipeg policeman, who, in 
winter time, steals the show, with his 
heavy buttalo coat and beaver fur hat 

\t Winnipeg is the Manitoba head- 
quarters of the Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild. Its lovely displays represent the 
work of over fifty nationalities and have 
taken prizes as far away as Montreal It 
is estimated that the population of Win- 
nipeg includes at least forty different 
nationalities and races. Strong in the city 
life are the Poles) One of the finest 
publications about Poland s part in the 
war came out of Winnipeg last vear 
Russians. Icelanders, Ukrainians, Czecho- 
slovaks, Ruthenians vou will find their 
names running through the _ professional 
and business lists and among the members 
of city groups, for many nations have 
contributed to the building and upkeep 
of this fine western city, which to-day 
records a population of 225,437, whereas 
in 1870 there were only 215 inhabitants 

Winnipeg lays claim to the _ largest 
individually-owned railway yards in the 
world those of the CPR. Winnipeg 
stockyards are said to be the largest in the 
British Empire Electricity is abundant 
and cheap. generated from Winnipeg s own 
water power, and there are few homes ot 
the average city dweller which do not 
possess one or more labour-saving devices 
run by electricity 

Winnipeg s nearest summer playground 
is at the southern end of Lake Winnipeg 
where a dozen or more camping spots, W el| 
wooded, with lovely sandy beaches, beckon 
the city dwellers A delicacy known in 
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many parts of Canada and the United 
States is the Winnipeg Gold Eve a fish 
caught in Lake Winnipeg 

Sick people in Winnipeg are well 
served by the numerous up-to-date and 
well equipped hospitals — the General, the 
Grace, the Miserecordia, run by sisters of 
the Catholic Church; and across the river 
the St. Boniface Hospital, in charge of the 
Grey Nuns. A Provincial Hospital Asso- 
ciation provides the best of hospital care 
at a quarter of the fee for members, who 
pay a nominal monthly rate 

Men who have watched the growth of 
Winnipeg claim that it is destined to play 
a far greater part in the life of Canada 
after the war through its large network of 
airlines and its natural position for serving 
and servicing the North Country. War 
times have brought back to Winnipeg 
some of the prosperity lost through the 
depression era, and the growth of industries 
has increased rapidly in the last few vears 
so that many things formerly imported are 
now made in Winnipeg to the pride of the 
local folk. It is a city of lovely homes, ot 
generous and hospitable people, and in 
music and drama it has its own place 
Winnipeg audiences are extremely appre- 
ciative of good music. Winnipeg schools 
have excelled in the annual competitions 
Only this year Eastern audiences were 
delighted with an exhibition of music by 
the Winnipeg Sea Scouts 

lor those who would care to read more 
of Winnipeg life and times there is the 
fascinating history of early pioneer days 
Women of the Red River by Mrs. R. S 
\lacWilliams, wife of Manitoba's present 
LLieutenant-Governor ; Margaret \lacLeod s 
Ballads of the Red River and Mary Hyslop's 
The Streets of Winnipeg 
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After the presentation of the |.0.D.E. bomber in Ottawa. In the foreground from left to right:-—-Her R 
Hiahness, Princess Alice; Air Marshal Breadner; Mrs. W. B. Horkins, National President, |O.D-E.- and His 
Excellency, the Earl of Athlone 


A LITTLE STORY OF SERVICE 


by MARY AGNES PEASE* 
F° the third time in its history, the the Order (which now numbers 33,000 
patriotic organization in Canada known members) the reputation of being one ot 
as the Imperial Order Daughters of the the best organized patriotic associations ot 
Empire, has taken a prominent part in) women inthe country. By the wish of the 
war service. This organization, familiarly founder, the headquarters of the Order 
referred to by many as the LODE were moved to Toronto in 1901, where they 
was founded forty-two years ago during have since remained 
the South African War by the late Mrs 
Margaret Polson Murray, a Scotswoman 
living in Montreal, who realized the Immediately following the declaration 
pressing need at that time of union for of war in 1939, the Order began an active 
service among women of the Empire) campaign among the Chapters in all parts 
Mrs. Murray began her loyal effort by of Canada to provide new clothing and 
planning Chapters throughout the Do- blankets urgently needed for the children 
minion without distinction as to religion or and mothers evacuated from the large 
politics. Her genius as an organizer was centres to places of greater safety in 
immediately recognized, and the fine system Britain. The response of the members to 
she devised still functions. The constant this first call upon their energies was 
practice of it through the years has given immediate and abundant, and, in the first 


Service in the Present War 


*i-ditor of Echoes for twenty-one vear 
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three months, tons of clothing valued at 
more than $100,000 were forwarded to 
meet the need Grateful letters were 
received from Lady Reading, in charge of 
the Women's Voluntary Services for Civil 
Defence, from Mrs. Vincent Massey, wife 
of Canada’s High Commissioner, from those 
charged with the distribution of the wel- 
come bales, and from the children them- 
selves, the latter addressing their letters 
to Dear Ladies of Canada 

l-ollowing this first aid to Britain, came 
word of the devastating bombing ot 
civilians in the Mother Country, and the 
resultant homelessness and destitution 
With characteristic promptness and gener- 
osity the Chapters supplied turther quan- 
tities of new clothing, blankets and personal 
comforts which were torwarded imme- 
diately as a measure of relief. This 
activity has continued without interrup- 
tion, shipments of 20,000 pounds or more 
being supplied each month to Britain. The 
value of these goods based on cost of 
materials, is conservatively estimated at 
well over half a million dollars. Allied 
with this undertaking are contributions to 
the Lord Mayors Fund and the Queen's 
Canadian Fund, which have so tar amount- 
ed to approximately $40,000 

\nother practical demonstration of the 
will to accomplish was the undertaking 
early in 1940 to purchase a Bolingbroke 
bomber. A speedy campaign brought in 
the amount required tor the purpose 
$100,000 in less than four weeks, from 
the Chapters in the provinces and in the 
Yukon. A little ceremony took place at 
the Rockcliffe Airport in Ottawa on July 
13th, 1940, for presentation purposes 
which was attended by His Excellency the 
l-arl of Athlone and Her Royal Highness 
Princess Alice and by national and pro- 
vincial officers and other members of the 
Order 

Ihe fund opened by the Order to 
provide for this bomber has been con- 
tinued, and contributions to it, in addition 
to the price of the bomber, reached the 
sum of $230,383 at the beginning of 1942 
l-ach month, the amount in hand is for- 
warded to Britain for aircraft. As a 
tribute to the Order, a plaque setting forth 
this service in glowing terms, was sent to 


the Orders headquarters from Lord Bea- 
verbrook 

In its desire to contribute still further 
to the production of aircraft, the Order, in 
collaboration with the Federal Govern- 
ment, has recently formulated a plan to 
promote the sale of War Savings Certifi- 
cates by issuing special 1ODE. War 
Savings Stamp Folders to members and 
their friends’ These, when filled and 
forwarded to Ottawa, are credited by the 
Gsovernment as funds towards aircraft by 
the Order 


Comforts for Canada s Armed Forces 


[:normous supplies of field comforts for 
(canadian Forces overseas are despatched 
regularly to Lady Tweedsmuir (a Life 
Member of the Order and its representative 
in Britain [he distribution of these 
comtorts is undertaken by Mrs William 
\rdern, a former member of the Order 
now residing in London. In addition to 


The 1.0.D.E. United Services Club in Ottawa 
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the supplies furnished to the Canadian 


Armed Forces, comforts have also been 
provided by the Orders representatives 
overseas for the Royal Air Force, the 


Navies, the Free French Force, the Nor- 
wegian Armed Forces, the British Home 
Guard, the Womens Land Army, the 
Bristol Coastal Defence Units, the Beaver 
Club, the British prisoners of war, and, 
recently, the Polish soldiers in Russia 
\lready the sum of $221,986 has been 
expended for all these comforts 

At the request of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, the Order began in December last 
to provide relief for Polish families deported 


to Russia, and in the first four months 
clothing valued at $60,000 had _ been 
shipped to these needy Allies [his work 


is being continued and expanded 

[he Order was the first organization 
in Canada to make leather jerkins for the 
men on the minesweepers, and thousands 
of these warm coats have been forwarded 
to sailors exposed to rain and cold and 
bitter gales in their dangerous work. The 
making of these jerkins is a somewhat 
difficult task as, for the most part, this is 


done by stitching together many small 
pieces of leather on cloth, which in turn 


is lined and bound. An expert worker is 
able to turn out about two in a day. So 
much interest has been shown in these 
jackets by the general public that local 
furriers offered to manufacture fur-lined 
ones if the Order would provide the fur 
An SOS. appeal was, thereupon, sent out 
to the general public for odds and ends of 
old fur, and within a short time, quantities 
of ancient coats and collars had been 
turned in to collection centres. In conse- 


quence, hundreds of warm jackets have 
been made and given to the Order for 
shipment 


In acknowledging receipt of winter 
underwear and one of the jerkins, a sailor 
wrote to the Order: “A man who is warm 
and dry keeps a better watch than one 
who is shivering with cold (sod bless 
vou! 


Books Jor the 7 roops 


[he work of supplying books for the 
Forces on land and sea began imme- 
diately after the declaration of war in 


st) 


January 


1943 
October, 1939 and has grown very 
rapidly. From one province alone, the 


Order has shipped 80,000 books and two 
million magazines. These go to ships in 
port and at sea, to service centres, to 
Hospitality Houses and to lonely out- 
posts. Shortly after the project of Camp 
Libraries was launched by the Order, a 
spectacular method of procuring books was 
atforded by the holding of a Book Fair as 
a memorial to Lord Tweedsmuir This 
was arranged under the aegis of the Order 
by the Association of Canadian Bookmen 
and to its success publishers and authors 
contributed most generously Out of the 
financial returns, 2,500 books were pur- 
chased. Ihe response to other appeals 
tor books was also immediate and generous 
Realizing the need of reading material for 
prisoners of war, the Order forwarded 
10,000 paper-bound books to be distributed 
through the British Red Cross. Collec- 
tions have been made also of books in 
foreign languages suitable for soldiers in the 


Allied Forces who cannot read English 
Altogether, over 1,000 tons of reading 


material have been furnished to the troops 
by the Order, and this service will go on 
with the continuing expansion of the 
Armed Forces. The establishment within 
recent months of a National Camp Libraries 
Fund by the Order, was a forward step in 
this work. Contributions to this fund 
make possible the purchase of books direct 
from the publishers, thus furnishing up-to- 
date reading for the Forces in addition to 
the usual books donated 

lhere is magic in the letters ODE. 
for parcels bearing these initials have 
special free freight privileges to Britain, 
since they are known to contain quantities 
of comforts and books for the troops, 
warm garments for men in the Navy, as 
well as tons of clothing and other essentials 
for the homeless and bereft victims of 
enemy bombing 


Hospitality for the Services 


In many parts of Canada, Service 
Centres, Club Rooms, Hospitality Houses 
and Recreation Centres have been set up 
and are maintained and operated by the 
Chapters. In all of these centres, libraries, 


writing rooms, games, cafeterias, informa- 
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tion bureaux and even mending depart- 
ments are to be found, all of which contrib- 
ute enormously to the comfort and happi- 
ness of the men, many of whom are far from 
home. This hospitality has been extended 
to men from all parts of the Empire, from 
the United States and the Argentine, who 
are training in the Dominion 


Canada's Young \ isitors 


A request by the Government that the 
Order take charge of the 500 boys and girls 
brought for the duration to Canada from 
Britain in September, 1940, as a measure 
of safety, was met with whole-hearted and 
joyful response. These children were sta- 
tioned in Toronto during the interim pre- 
ceding their placement with relatives and 
friends in different parts of the Dominion 
Everything possible was done for the 
young visitors by local members of the 
Order who took complete charge of them 
in the University of Toronto buildings 
which were loaned as headquarters for 
these children during their stay 


British War Guests 


Another undertaking made in collabora- 
tion with Government authorities was in 
connection with a situation which was 
developing into a problem. This concerned 
the welfare of a number of British women 
and their children who had come to 
Canada shortly after the outbreak of 
war expecting to have money made avail- 
able to them by their families overseas or 
from their own personal investments in the 
Mother Country. The passing of the 
United Kingdom Defence Act cut off the 
expected funds, however, and, in conse- 
quence, these families were stranded in 
Canada with no means for their main- 
tenance. A fund for this purpose was 
provided by the Order without delay, and 
already over $18,000 has been dispersed in 
regular payments to these war guests 
The fund has been replenished by the 
Chapters from time to time to be distrib- 


uted as required) The recent British 
Government regulation releasing small 


amounts monthly on behalf of these Cana- 
dian war guests, has eased the situation, 
but is not sufficient to solve the problem. 
The Order's service in this particular is 
regarded as a gift to “the family 


Mrs. W. B. Horkins, National President, Imperial 
Order Daughters of the Empire 


The 1.0.D_E. Background 


All the accomplishments enumerated in 
the foregoing are in character with the 
original purpose of the Imperial Order 
Daughters of the Empire, and embody the 
idea of unity which the members are 
pledged to promote between the Mother- 
land, the Empire countries and themselves 

As the Order was formed during the 
South African War, the first work of the 
members was the raising of a fund for the 
benefit of Canadian soldiers in that war 
At the close of this war, a monument was 
erected by the Order as a memorial to 
Canadian heroes, and this stands in King’s 
Park, Bloemfontein 


War Years 191]4-19]8 


It was in the First Great War that the 
Order revealed unmistakably the quality 
of its patriotism. During the four-year 
period it collected and distributed six 
million dollars; a hospital base was estab- 
lished overseas; hundreds of cots were 
endowed in military hospitals; nurses were 
maintained; quantities of comiorts were 
supplied to the Forces; ambulances, field- 
kitchens and other equipment were pro- 
vided 


\n Educational War Memorial 


Notwithstanding the Order's “all-out” 
effort and financial strain during the war 
vears 1914-1918, its eagerness to shoulder 
responsibility was further demonstrated by 
the undertaking to raise a further half- 
million dollars for memorial purposes 
Bursaries and scholarships were founded as 
a lasting remembrance of the sacrifices of 
brave Canadians. The bursaries provided 
a university education to sons and daughters 
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THE 1.0.D.£. AT WORK 


Top row, left to right 

Display of work in the Hudson's Bay Company s store 
window, Vancouver, British Columbia 

The 1.0.D.E. bomber before its flight, Ottawa 

Princess Alice leaving the National Headquarters in 

Toronto, after inspection of the municipal work-room 


Work display at the Canadian National Exhibition 


Qnd row, left to right 
Members in Halifax making leather jerkins for men on 
the minesweepers. 
The Lord Tweedsmuir Book Fair held in Toronto under 
the aegis of the 1|.O.D.E. with the purpose of arousing 
interest in providing books for tne troops. 


m_in Montreal for Service men 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 


Making clothing for victims of bombing overseas is 4 
daily undertaking of the members in Fredericton 
New Brunswick 

3rd row, left to right 

Provincial and municipal members in Winnipeg packing 
comforts to go overseas 

Library in a recreation hut in Edmonton, Alberta 

Library centre in Saint John, New Brunswick. Books 

at left include su..e of the 1,800 given by citizens in 

a recent drive 

1.O.D.E. girl guides making jerkins for the sailors 

Left:—Members in Saskatchewan preparing clothing 
for shipment overseas 

Right: Soldiers and airmen in an |.O.D.E. hospitality 

house in Truro, Nova Scotia 
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of deceased or permanently disabled Cana- 
dian participants in the war, and post- 
graduate scholarships were awarded to 
graduates of Canadian universities for 
further study in British universities. The 
bursaries were awarded during the vears 
1920 to 1937, after which time it was 
estimated that the young people concerned 
would be too old to enter college. The 
post-graduate scholarships represent the 
enduring part of the memorial, and one ot 
them is awarded each year in each province 
of the Dominion. By virtue of these 
bursaries and scholarships, hundreds otf 
young men and women have been given 
opportunities for advanced study and intel- 
lectual association, and many of them are 
now leaders of thought in the Dominion 


Other Channels of Service 


In spite of the many calls on the 
members for personal effort and financial 
contribution to war work, most of the 
Order's peace-time obligations are being 
maintained. This is particularly so in con- 
nection with educational and welfare enter- 
prises, upon which about $100,000 is 
spent yearly. Bursaries and libraries are 
presented to Canadian schools; needy 
scholars are supplied with  text-books 
clothing and other requirements; scholar- 
ships and prizes are awarded and essay 
competitions held as a means of inculcating 
patriotism. The Order also concerns itself 
with fresh-air camps, preventoria, san- 
atoria, and playgrounds; it aids ex-Service 
men who are in need; it watches with a 
keen and critical eye the coming of im- 
migrants, and has included in its Empire 
study the immigration laws of Canada; it 
exercises a good deal of influence in con- 
nection with the presentation of films. In 
all these efforts, the aim of the Order is to 
combine patriotism with philanthropy, 
since the strength of the Empire rests on 
social justice as well as on armed forces 


Empire Work in India 


Another Empire project is work in 
India, which includes education and phys- 
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ical healing in its undertaking. The edu- 
cational part gives aid to St. Helenas 
School in Poona, which unites in friend- 
ship, and under Christian aegis, castes 
from many strata of life; the other interest 
is the Canadian Hospital at Nasik, to 
which financial help is sent even at the 
present time 


Empire Stud 


As one of the Order's aims is to promote 
a wide-spread knowledge of matters of 
i:mpire, study programmes serve to ac- 
quaint all Chapters with information on 
National and Imperial topics 


LODE. Girl Guides 
for many vears Chapters in every 
province have sponsored Girl Guide com- 
panies, desiring to have these young people 
(already trained along similar patriotic lines 
to those upheld by the Order) as honoured 
and valued members in the future 


Echoes 
All the interests of the Order are set 
forth in its official publication, Echoes, 
which is issued quarterly 


* * * 


[he following cable from Her Majesty, 
Queen Elizabeth, was read by Her Royal 
Highness, Princess Alice, Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Order, at the opening cere- 
monies of the National Annual Meeting of 
the 1ODE., held in Montreal in June 
last 


Her Royal Highness, Princess Alice 
Government House, Ottawa 


‘“T would be so glad if you would express 
to the President 1.0O.D.E. my warmest 
thanks for the wonderful gifts sent by 
members to the A. T.S. Comforts Fund over 
here. As Patron of the Fund, | am happy 
to know that our courageous and unselfish 
women serving with the Army are in the 
thoughts of their Canadian sisters. Such 
human and practical sympathy is deeply 
appreciated by us all 


(Signed) Elizabeth R 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Burgon Bickersteth, who was 


John 
born in London, England, and educated at 


Charterhouse, Oxford (B. A. and M. A) 
and the University of Paris, will already 
be well known to a number of our readers 
as Warden of Hart House, University of 
loronto; this position he held from 192] 
onwards for almost 20 years. After the 
outbreak of the present war, Mr. Bicker- 
steth, who served with the Royal Dragoons 
1914-1919. being awarded the MC. and bar 
obtained temporary release from his duties 
as Warden and lett for England to act 
there as personal adviser to General 
\icNaughton on education for the Cana- 
dian troops, and also as a member of the 
Home Guard In June of 1942 he was 
appointed Director of Education for the 
British Army 

It was General McNaughton’ who 
encouraged the writing of an article on 
Surrey, for he knew that Canadians would 
be interested in learning something about 
the historic scenes amongst which their 
boys are living overseas.) Mr. Bickersteth 
was the logical person to carry out this 
task, for besides possessing an intimate 
knowledge of this region, he is an author 
with two successful books to his credit 


It has been said that it takes longer to 
hecome really acquainted with the Lapps 
than with most people. Miss E. M. Hinds 
presents her findings following four years 
of living with these interesting and attrac- 
tive folk who told her that she was the 
only non-Lapp to have spent so much time 
with them. Swedish and later Lappish 
served as the language of communication 
\liss Hinds, who lives in Kent, England, is a 
regular contributor to various British publi- 
cations and has also broadcast for the B._ B.C 


January 1943 


Many requests for more articles on 
South America have come from all sections 
of Canada In this number we are pleased 
to present “South America and Canada 
(the first of a series), written by a well- 
known Canadian, Dr Ronald Mckachern 
Ihe writers scholastic and business train- 
ing, combined with first-hand contacts as 
recent as 194], provides a thought-provok- 
ing article which will well repay careful 
reading. Holder of a Ph D_ degree in 
history from the University of Toronto and 
a writer with wide experience, Dr Mce- 
L-achern is at present editor of the Financial 
Post 


Alan Ramsay (nom de plume), who con- 
tributes “Winnipeg! City of Contrast and 
Beauty in this issue, brings to her task 
a wealth of experience. Born and educated 
in England, the writers first assignment 
dealt with “opportunities for workers in 
Canada’. The same theme in different 
forms has occupied her pen since she came 
to Canada in 1914, and she was struck 
with the lack of appreciation on the part 
of Canadians for their own actual and 
potential industrial development. At the 
close of the last war, Alan Ramsay was 
engaged by the Canadian Government to 
conter with industrialists and newspaper- 
men from Halifax to Vancouver on the 
replacement of returned men into industrial 
life. Her illuminating article reflects her 
twenty-five vears of constructive work for 
Federal and Provincial Governments, dur- 
ing which time she travelled widely in 
England and Canada, contributed to lead- 
ing papers in both countries, lectured, and 
for five vears edited her own magazine 
one devoted to “promoting Canada 


1943, at 8:30 p.m. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


of 


The Canadian Geographical Society 


The Society will hold its fourteenth Annual General Meeting in the 
Lecture Hall, Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa, on February 17th, 
Immediately following the meeting Mr. J. A. Wilson, 
Vice-President of the Society and Director of Air Services, will deliver 
an illustrated address entitled “North West Passage by Air”. 
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A message from 
THe Ricgut Honourasite W. L. Mackenzie KING 


Prime MInisteR OF CANADA 


‘A wartime nutrition programme to intorm the Canadian People 
about the relationship of food to health will be launched in January under 


Dominion Government auspices. 


“Government departments, industry and voluntary associations will 
co-operate in this campaign. The support of all Canadians 1s essential 


to its success 


“Health is a vital, dynamic factor contributing to victory. A proper 
diet tor the people as a whole 1s a matter of national concern. It 1s } 


problem that can be solved only by individual thought and attention. 


“Housewives, because of war conditions, are confronted with many 
tood problems. Some commodities have already become scarce in Canada 
Other foods of which we in Canada produce an abundance have become 
scarce in Britain and other allied lands. We have agreed to share our 
abundance with these countries. As a result, the supplies available for 
our own use have been reduced. This 1s one of our contributions towards 


winning the war. 


“Every effort has been made by the Government to insure that, 
despite war conditions, there shall be an adequate supply of essential foods 
for our own people. But this will be so only if the available foods are 


properly and intelligently used. 


“Information about the use of foods has been assembled by authorities 
on diet and nutrition in the Department of National Health, the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, and other government departments. That informa 
tion 1s being used in determining the rations for the armed forces, also 1n 
connection with the canteens in our war industrial plants, and in other ways. 


“Proper attention to the selection and preparation of the family diet 


can be made a real contribution to our national war effort.” 
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FOOD ELEMENTS 


I t terials the body ist ha r growt 
rr tissues T t taine tr 
t, hs! try, eggs, peas, beans a it 


EnNercy Foops 


All toods provi Je some calories or energy value Dut the 

st concentrated energy foods are: starches, sugars and 
ats 

IMPORTANT MUNERALS 

Calcium 1s necessary tor the formation of bones and 
teeth and tor the maintenance of vital bodily functions 
The need tor calcxum cannot be met without the daily use 
rr K ar heese 


Iron 1s essential tor the formation of red blood cells. It is 
tound 1n liver, kidney, heart, dark green leafy vegetables 


tara vege lp ] > > > > 
Iried vegetables, dried truits, molasses, lean meat, potatoes, 


le read j 
Vhole-grain breads and cereals 


lodine is needed in very small amounts tor the preven. 


tion of goitre. It 1s obtained through the use of 1todized 


VITAMINS 


blindness, reduces suscep. 


tibility to infection an Ips growth. The best source 
is leafy green and vellov getables. Other good sources 


are liver, fish-liver oils and butter 


Vitamin B There are a number of B Vitamins. They 


id digestion and appetite, steady the nerves and relieve 
ne type of eve strain. They are found in wheat germ, 
iver, lean pork, whole grain breads and cereals, Canada- 
ipproved white bread, milk, eggs, green vegetables 


Vitamin C 1s necessary tor healthy gums. teeth and 


lood vessels. The best sources of this vitamin are 
tomatoes, fresh or canned, and the citrus fruits, such as 
ranges, grapefruit and lemons. Good sources are fresh 
strawberries, potatoes (cooked in the skin), raw turnips 


ind cabbage 

Vitamin D The sunshine vitamin 1s necessary, for 
without it the minerals, calctum and phosphorus, cannot 
do their work of building strong bones and teeth efficiently 
It is the only vitamin of which enough cannot be supplied 
trom ordinary foods. It can be obtained in summer through 
the action of the sun’s rays on certain substances in the 
skin, and from fish-liver oils such as cod-liver ol which 
should be a part of all children’s winter diet, and is required 
by some adults. In small amounts vitamin D 1s available 
in fat-‘fleshed fish like herring and mackerel, and in liver, 


eggs and irradiated milk 


CANADA'S 
OFFICIAL FOOD RULES 


EAT THESE FOODS EVERY DAY 


MILK 
Adults 14 pint. Children 


more than 1 pint. Some cheese as 
available. 


FRUITS 


One serving of tomatoes daily, or 
of a citrus fruit, or of tomato or 
citrus-fruit juices, and one serving of 
other fruits, fresh, canned or dried. 


VEGETABLES 


In addition to potatoes, of which 
you need one serving daily) Two 
servings daily of vegetables, pref 
erably leafy green, or yellow, and 
frequently raw. 


CEREALS AND BREAD 


One serving of a whole-grain cereal 
and four to six slices of Canada- 
approved bread, brown or white. 


MEAT, FISH, ETC. 


One serving a day of meat, fish or 
meat substitutes. Liver, heart or 
kidney once a week. 


EGGS 


At least 3 or 4 weekly. 


FISH-LIVER OILS 


These oils are essential for children 
and should be given as recommended 
by a physician. They may also be 
required by adults. 


The amounts specified are minimum 
daily food requirements. It is important 
to remember that these are Wartime Food 
Rules and may be further conditioned by 


problems of supply 
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Special Announcement 


We are now able to give fuller particulars concerning the Handicratt in 
Canada series announced in our list of contents tor 1943 published in the 


December issue 


Nir J. Gibbon, President of the 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild, has agreed to 
direct the assembling of a number of illus- 
trated articles by experts dealing with various 
aspects of Canada’s handicraft industry 
We are indeed fortunate in being privileged 
to commence the series in our March, 1943 
issue with two accounts contributed by Mr 
Gibbon himself. these are entitled 


CANADIAN HaNnpicraFr OLD AND New 
and 
CANADA'S MILLION AND MorE NEEDLE- 
CRAFT WORKERS 


\rticles to be presented in subsequent 
issues throughout the year, each written 
by an authority and illustrated by special 
photographs, will deal with the following 
subjects 


W oopworkK to be Treated by Professor 
Eric Arthur, Head of the School of 
Architecture, University of Toronto 


INDIAN HANDICRAFT FROM Coast To Coast 

Miss Alice Lighthall, Daughter of the 

Chairman of the Indian Committee of 
the Canadian Handicrafts Guild 


REGULAR WAR FEATURES PRO- 
VIDING DOCUMENTARY RECORDS 
OF OUR ACTIVE SERVICES 


ALASKA HiIGHWay 

Brazil 

British CotumBia Bute INDUSTRY 
CENTRAL AMERICAN (CLouD) JUNGLES 
(LHINA 

Davip THOMPSON HIGHWAY 
DEHYDRATION OF Foops 

LIAMONDS FOR VICTORY 

GLACIERS OF THE ROCKIES AND SELKIRKS 
INDIA 

IN THE HEART oF THE Coast RANGE 
IRAQ AND IRAN 

JAPAN 


LAPLAND 


HANDICRAFT IN UNIVERSITIES AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS Dr Crowell of Macdonald 
College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue 


HOME WEAVING IN CANADA Mir) Oscar 
Beriau, Director of Handicrafts and 
Home Economics, Quebec 


POTTERY 
MIETAL CRAFI 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 


It seems scarcely necessary to point out 
that the above series of original articles is 
both unusual and invaluable and should 
prove of vital interest to all Canadians 
Members are requested to inform. their 
friends regarding this matter, and to suggest 
that they ensure receipt of the entire series 
by applying for Membership in the Society 
not later than February 15. This is all the 
more necessary since newsstand releases will 
be strictly limited in 1943 


Membership in The Canadian Geo- 
graphical Society includes 12 monthly issues 
of the Journal. The annual dues of $3.00 
will not only bring the Handicratt Series of 
some 64 or more pages, but also a wealth of 
information, contributed by authorities, on 
the following topics 


MAPPING WESTERN CANADA Rep 
River VALLEY 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
NortH West Passace BY AiR 


Notes ON THE Coastrac District OF THE 
EASTERN BARREN GROUNDS AND MEL- 
VILLE PENINSULA FROM IGLOOLIK TO 
Cape FULLERTON 


PaN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 

SUFFOLK CHURCHES 

SUSSEX 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE MARITIMES 
THROUGH ENGLAND'S COUNTRYSIDE 


[TRINIDAD THe Cross Roaps or Trt 


WATERMILLS OF OLD ENGLAND 


WESTERN MOouNTAIN FLOWERS 


GIFT MEMBERSHIPS ARE RECOMMENDED 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


British Rule in Eastern Asia. A Study of Con- 
temporary Government and Economic Development in 
British Malaya and Hong Kong by LENNOX A. MILLS 
Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota Press 
Oxford University Press, London, 1942). Pp. IX 581 

This is a unique record of British imperialism 
in British Malaya and Hong Kong which came to 
an end with the fall of Hong Kong and Singapore 
The student of imperialism as it affected tropical 
areas and the races of the Far East has been placed 
under heavy obligation to Professor Mills first for 
his study of Ceylon and then for this volume. With 
exhaustive and meticulous detail he has described 
the organization of government and its numerous 
activities in relation to the mining of tin, the 
growing of rubber, oil, palms and rice, trade 
tinance labour and the social services lhe 
achievements were made under the advantage of 
a rapid increase in the demand for the basic com 
modities rubber and tin and of a pax Brittanica 
which provided a refuge in Hong Kong from the 
uncertainties of war and revolution in the Far East 
The effect of the outflowing of capital on a large 
scule to these regions has been traced in the improve- 
ment of the social services. The British imperial 
system in its worst sense has been operative in these 
regions, and its results in terms of improvement of 
economic welfare are perhaps superior to any com 
parable region. It may be that Professor Mills has 
tilted the scales toward British imperialism, but 
allowing for such bias, the record is still enviable 
Criticism of absentee ownership is not lacking: the 
effects of vagaries of policy toward centralization 
in the Malay States are not neglected. and the 
limitations of financial policy are not unnoticed 
The success of British imperialism on the other 
hand did not offset the effects of German and 
Japanese competition in both Hong Kong and 
British Malaya Ihe determined effort to stem 
competition and its failure pointed to the domin 
ation of Japanese industrialism long before the 
collapse of naval and military power in the Far East 

[he volume is significant as it deals with the 
problem of the extremities of Empire. At this 
margin the detects of imperial policy are shown most 
clearly. It would be difficult to discover a more 
disastrous illustration of the effects of departure 
from the traditional policy of free trade. Those 
concerned with policy and rigid wage policies in 
Great Britain and in Canada for that matter should 
give this book special study. Geographers will find 
another illustration of the complexities of culture 
and environment 

H. A. INNIS 


INTER-AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
\NTHROPOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 


Members of The Canadian Geographical Society 
will be interested to learn that there was founded 
January 1, 1943, an Inter-American Society of 
Anthropology and Geography. Its objectives are 
l The interchange of information and views 
among scientists interested in the cultures of the 


Kindly mention CANADIAN GEOGRAPH IC 


When in 
MONTREAL 


Men of affairs naturally stop at The 
Windsor because of its convenient 
location and its well-established 
reputation for courtesy, comfort 
and service. 


The Windsor is recognized as the 
proper place for business and social 
meetings. 


Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


J. ALDERIC RAYMOND 
PRESIDENT 


\mericas. 2. The formulation of research problems 
and the development of scientific methods and 
objectives in anthropology, geography, and related 
social-science research in the Americas. 3. The 
promotion of Inter-American co-operation in these 
fields. 4. The encouragement of publication 

Ihe Society will publish a quarterly review, the 
first issue to appear early in 1943. The review will 
carry articles which have subject matter of broad 
Inter-American rather than local interest. It will 
publish summaries of recent work in various areas 
or countries, discussions of research problems, 
abstracts of outstanding recent treatises, and news 
of personal and institutional activities 

\pplication tor Membership, accompanied by 
dues tor the first vear (Regular, Affiliated or Institu- 
tional Membership $3.00 a year; Student Mem 
bership —$2.00 a vear; Life Membership— $100.00) 
should be sent to Ralph L. Beals, Secretary of the 
Lemp wary Organizing (Committee, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, 1D.¢ Contributions to 
the review may be sent to the same address 


TEMPORARY ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 


Ralph L. Beals, Smithsonian Institution 
Wendell C. Bennett, Yale University 

S. W. Boggs, State Department 

Preston James, University of Michigan 

Carl O. Sauer, University of California 


Julian Steward, Smithsonian Institution 


George Vaillant, University of Pennsylvania 
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CHEERY WAR-TIME 
THOUGHTS 


all the centuries 
nameless men have fought 
in nameless places — their 
sole monument a protected 
coast and an unravaged 


3 countryside.” 4 
4 A. Conan Doyle 


DEWAR'S 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


TILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED 
¥ IN SCOTLAND 


1943 


@ in 1654 the first grape vine 


was planted by the first Gover- 
Other Superb nor of the Cape of Good Hope. 
South African Later came the French Hugue- 
nots to perfect the art of 


Vintages brandy and wine making in 
Sold in Canada: the best tradition of their 
fathers .. . laying the found- 

PAARL MUSCATEL ation for the inimitable 
PAARL VERMOUTHS flavour and character of South 


(Sweet or Dry African Brandy) and Wines. 


PAARL WITZENBERG And so to-day... let's drinka 


PAARL SAUTERNES toast to that land of golden 

sunshine... you can enjoy 
these superb vintages at sur- 
PAARL ORY RED prisingly low prices. 


Bureundy or Claret Type 


PAARL 
SPAKLING BURGUNDY 
PAARL 
SPARKLING WINTERHOEK 
Champagne Tyge) 


BRANDY 
proof spirit 
5 Years’ Old or 


Pure Vintage Liqueur 


PAARL TAWNY Port) 


PURE VINTAGE 34°; proof spirit 
LIQUEUR BRANDY PEARL SHERRY 
Old Oloroso or Pale Dry 
35°, roof spirit 
5°, proof 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
Wines wo randies 


GUARANTEED FOR AGE AND PURITY BY THE SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT 
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